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n Jun AneARN, My Frrenps or Sourneast Mis- 


sourt, NorrHeast ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE, KEn- 
qucKY, AND Iturnors: It is a pleasure to be here 
today. Once again I am your guest at the Ameri- 
can Legion Fair. It is a customary procedure for 
me. This is no. 12. I came down here the first 
time, if I remember correctly, in 1934. At that 
time, I was the presiding judge of the County 
Court of Jackson County, and a candidate for 
United States Senator. The next time I came, I 
was the United States Senator from Missouri, and 
for nine times I came down here as the Senator 
from Missouri—because I like to come. I have 
almost as many friends in this part of the great 
State of Missouri as I have in Jackson County, 
and that is really saying something. 

Last year I came as the candidate for Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. Mr. Roosevelt and 
myself were the candidates on the Democratic 
ticket. We won that election, as you know, and I 
settled down as President of the Senate and its 
presiding officer to happily enjoy a four-year 
term. 

Then suddenly, like a bolt out of the blue, Mr. 
Roosevelt passed away—a great leader, a great 
humanitarian, the greatest of our war Presidents. 
And the greatest responsibility that ever has fallen 
to a human being in the history of the world fell 
to me. 

In my first address to the Congress, after that 
happened, I explained to them that I had not 
sought that responsibility, nor had I sought the 
honor which goes with that responsibility. But I 
have been a public servant in one phase or another 
for the past 30 years, and I have never shirked 
ajob. I shall not shirk this one. 

I told the members of Congress and the Nation 
that if we were to be successful—and we will be, 
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*Made at the Pemiscot County American Legion Fair 
in Caruthersville, Mo., on Oct. 7, 1945. 





World Cooperation for Peace 


Address by THE PRESIDENT’ 


undoubtedly—it would require the cooperation not 
only of the Congress but of the country as a whole 
for us to accomplish the things which Almighty 
God intended this great Nation to accomplish. 

Just to rehearse for your benefit a few of the 
things that have happened since April 12, 1945— 
just about six months ago: The San Francisco con- 
ference was convened on the twenty-fifth day of 
April—just 13 days after I was sworn in as Presi- 
dent of the United States. That conference was 
successful, and just about four months after it 
was convened the United States Senate approved 
the Charter of the United Nations by an over- 
whelming majority. There were only two Sena- 
tors against it, and I never did understand why 
they were against it. At any rate, the United 
States entered on an entirely new development of 
its foreign policy. 

Some three months after that, I went to Berlin 
to a meeting of the heads of the Governments of 
Russia, Great Britain, and the United States, 
in order to discuss the world outlook for the com- 
ing peace. The deliberations of that conference 
will be felt for generations in the final peace. 

Just a little less than a month after I became 
President, that is, 26 days after I was inaugurated, 
the Axis powers in Europe folded up. On the 
twelfth day of August, Japan folded up. In the 
meantime, one of the most earth-shaking discov- 
eries in the history of the world was made—the 
development of* atomic energy was discovered. 
That discovery was used in the last war effort 
against Japan, and the effect of that atomic bomb 
is too terrible for contemplation. But we have 


‘only begun on the atomic-energy program. That 


great force, if properly used by this country of 
ours, and by the world at large, can become the 
greatest boon that humanity has ever had. It can 
create a world which, in my opinion, will be the 
happiest world that the sun has ever shone upon. 

Now I am reminding you of all these things 
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which have taken place in the last short six months 
to impress upon you the terrible responsibilities of 
the President of the United States. The President 
of the United States is your President. I am tell- 
ing you just what his responsibilities are, because 
you are my friends and I think you understand— 
I think you understand the difficulties which I face. 

Now it is just as necessary to have the coopera- 
tion of every branch and every member of every 
part of the Government of the United States, from 
the constable in this township to the President of 
the Senate. We must have that cooperation. We 
must go forward—we are going forward. 

We understand that the road to peace is just as 
difficult and maybe more difficult than was the road 
to victory during the, war. And the reason for 
that difficulty is that we all distinctly understand 
that after every war there is bound to be a let-down, 
there is bound to be a change of attitude, there are 
bound to be a great many of us who say, “Oh, well, 
I don’t have to work any more. I don’t have to 
take any interest in the welfare of my Government 
any more.” Wecan’t have that attitude. We must 
cooperate now as we never have before in the 
history of this country. We have the greatest 
production machine that the world has ever seen. 
We conclusively proved that free government is the 
most efficient government in every emergency. We 
conclusively proved that by our victories over Ger- 
many and Italy and Japan and their allies, In 
order to prove to the world that our reconversion 
program can be handled just as efficiently, and that 
our tremendous production machine can be oper- 
ated for peace as well as for war, we must all get 
in and push. 

That doesn’t require anything in the world but 
plain understanding among ourselves. That re- 
quires the cooperation of management and labor 
and the farmers, and every storekeeper, and every 
man who has an interest in the Government of the 
United States. And by showing that we ourselves 
know where we are going and why, we can show 
the rest of the world the road to liberty and to 
peace. We are not anywhere near stalled on that 
road. We are only beginning to travel it. 

We are going to have difficulties. You can’t do 
anything worth while without difficulties. No 
man who ever accomplishes anything can expect 
to do it without making mistakes. The man who 
never does anything never makes any mistakes. 
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We may make mistakes. We may have difficy 
ties, but I am asking you to exercise that admopj 
tion which you will find in the Gospels, and whig 
Christ told us was the way to get along inf 
world: Do by your neighbor as you would 
done by. 

And that applies to you, and you, just as it gy 
plies to Great Britain and France and China api 
Russia and Czechoslovakia, and Poland 
Brazil. When the nations decide that the w 
fare of the world is much more important th 
any individual gain which they themselves ¢ 


TI 


make at the expense of another nation, then the U 
can take this discovery which we have made ang h@PP’ 
make this world the greatest place the sun |] vam 

eren 


ever shone upon. 

Now, in 1938, I stood on this platform righ Your 
here and explained to you that our then iso 
tionism would eventually lead to war. I m 
that speech after President Roosevelt made hig 84" 


speech at Chicago in 1937, in which he warneig Li 
the world that we were approaching anotheg Bake 
world war. Iv 
We can’t stand another global war. We cant of th 
ever have another war, unless it is total war, and Lord 
that means the end of our civilization as we knoyg tom 
it. We are not going to do that. We are goim Wood 
to accept that “golden rule”, and we are going *!¥4) 
forward to meet our destiny which I think whose 
Almighty God intended us to have. of ot 
And we are going to be the leaders. —. 
Thank you very much. win 
after | 

than t 

Chart 

; Thi 
Appointment of inti 
. and ir 

Donald S. Russell as Assistanll ti 
active 

Secretary of State Orgar 
Thi 

[Released to the press October 12] certai: 





The Secretary of State announced on Octobe into t 
12°that Donald S. Russell, Assistant Secretary 
State, has been assigned the duties of administe§ I d 
tion heretofore exercised by Frank Mc 
whose resignation was accepted on October 11 bj time c 


the President. Mr. Russell assumed his duties #§ re pe 
Assistant Secretary of State on September 2gind o: 
1945. be mo 
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‘Mobilization for Peace and Reconstruction 
Through the United Nations Organization 


Address by EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, JR.' 


; of men and women dedicated to the cause of 
1 wa the United Nations. I am particularly proud and 
happy to stand on this platform with my old 
friends and coworkers at the San Francisco con- 
ference, who contributed so much to its success— 
f your distinguished Prime Minister, Mr. Clement 

Attlee, and the Right Honorable Anthony Eden— 

and with my new friend and colleague in the 
» hid OTGanizing work in which we are engaged here 

wif in London—your Minister of State, Mr. Noel- 

Baker. 

I want also to pay special tribute to another 
fof the distinguished speakers on this platform, 
§ Lord Robert Cecil, and to bring him a message 
from America. We in America who believed that 
Woodrow Wilson was right 26 years ago. have 
# always held high the name of Lord Robert Cecil, 
§ whose vision, like Wilson’s, was clear when that 
of others was clouded. 

Last time the United States failed to join the 
League, and other nations who did join failed to 
use the League as it should have been used. Now, 
after a war far more devastating and wide-spread 
than the last, we have made a new beginning in the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

This time—and this is the message that I bring— 
this time the United States is in it, all the way in it, 
and in it to stay. 
alg =This time, also, the Soviet Union has joined 
actively in writing the Charter and in creating the 
Organization. 

This time every member nation knows with 
certainty that if we do not build enough strength 
into the Organization to prevent another great 
war the end of civilization is at hand. 

I do not suggest that the work which lies ahead 
of us will be easy. It will not be easy. The peace- 
time collaboration of the five great nations which 
are permanent members of the Security Council, 
and of the other United Nations, will necessarily 
be more difficult than was our wartime collabora- 


j 2 HONORED to take part in this great meeting 











tion. We seem to have a habit of forgetting one 
of the first lessons that every one of us learned as a 
child: how much easier and quicker it is to kick 
down a house of blocks than to build one. The 
construction of peace is far more difficult and takes 
far more time than the destruction of war. 

Our discouragements and difficulties have al- 
ready begun. We should not minimize them. But 
I do suggest that we try to keep matters in 
perspective. 

As Lend-Lease Administrator from 1941 to 
1943 I saw the United States, Great Britain, and 
the Soviet Union create the greatest system of 
combined war supply the world has ever seen. 
Later at Dumbarton Oaks, Yalta, and San Fran- 
cisco, I have seen them building together firm 
foundations for the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. I believe that our three countries have 
proved beyond the shadow of any doubt that we 
can work successfully together, and with China, 
France, and the other United Nations, and that 
we can constantly extend the scope of our col- 
laboration. As we extend its scope, our differ- 
ences will inevitably grow in number but so will 
our experience in finding the means to resolve 
them and our confidence in each other. 

There were many disagreements at San Fran- 
cisco. They were resolved. The disagreements 
which arose at the Council of Foreign Ministers 
will also be resolved, and for the same reason, 
because it is in the vital national interest of each 
of the nations concerned that they be resolved. 

The Council of Foreign Ministers is concerned 
with peace treaties. The United Nations Organi- 
zation will be concerned with making peace per- 
manent and with the tremendous task of recon- 
struction. 

These tasks are urgent and progress may seem 


1 Delivered in London on Oct. 10, 1945. Mr. Stettinius is 
United States Representative on the Preparatory Com- 
mission of the United Nations now meeting in London. 
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slow, but I venture to suggest that we have done 
much better so far at organizing the peace than 
we did last time. First of all, the San Fran- 
cisco conference was called before the end of the 
war in Europe. The Charter itself was com- 
pleted before the end of the war with Japan. 
Today, only two months after the end of hos- 
tilities, 32 nations have acted to ratify the Charter 
and 11 of them have deposited their ratifications 
in Washington. As soon as 29 ratifications have 
been deposited the Charter will come into force. 
We may confidently expect that this will occur in 
the immediate future. 

We shall then call together the full Prepara- 
tory Commission of 51 nations, and it will be 
followed, early in December, according to pres- 
sent plans, by the first meeting of the United Na- 
tions Assembly, which will take whatever action 
may be needed to insure that the United Nations 
will be ready to go to work in January, the first 
month of the first year of peace. 

I can assure you that the United States Gov- 
ernment regards it as of high importance that 
this plan be realized. The problems of collective 
security and of economic and social reconstruc- 
tion that confront us will not wait. Attempts to 
meet these problems by expedients and half-way 
measures will inevitably be made so long as they 
cannot be dealt with through the Organization 
itself. A trend in that direction, once developed, 
will be difficult to stop and might have the most 
serious consequences. 

In the field of security we need to begin upon 
the task of providing the Security Council with 
the force it needs to maintain peace. The first step 
is to establish the Military Staff Committee, which 
will be a peacetime Combined Chiefs of Staff of 
the five permanent members of the Security Coun- 
cil. In the field of economic recovery, interna- 
tional action is required to pump the lifeblood of 
peacetime trade back into the arteries of a world 
bled white by war. 

In Europe and in Asia there is untold suffering, 
and there will be more this winter. Everywhere 
there are millions who look with despair upon the 
homes and factories tumbled in ruin about them. 
Their hearts will not be lifted up by words, nor 
their hopes by boundaries drawn upon a map. 
They need more than emergency relief, vital as 
that is. They need international action that will 
open the way to a future of productive work, of 
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decent living conditions, and of security. 

need proof that the nations of the world can work 
together to build as well as to destroy, to prevent 
war as well as to make it. That action the Unite 
Nations must provide. 

Last week the Executive Committee recom. 
mended placing the permanent headquarters of 
the United Nations in the United States. Th 
United States has not sought this great honor and 
responsibility. The final decision is one which 
must be made by all the United Nations in the beg 
interests of the Organization. But I do want tp 
say this: If the recommendation of the Executiy 
Committee is confirmed by the other United Na 
tions and the Organization comes to the United 
States, that will not mean turning our back om 
Europe. Quite the contrary. 

It is true that there are still isolationists in the 
United States. I find that there are isolationists 
of a sort in Britain, too, although they go bya 
different name. There are isolationists in Europe, 
and I am sure that the Soviet Union also has them. 
But I am also certain of another thing—isolation- 
ists of any breed today, though they may still ap. 
pear to live and move and have their being, are in 
fact no more than vestigial remains of the pre 
atomic age. 

The United Nations must meet the needs of the 
whole world, and the needs of Europe are cer- 
tainly among the most pressing. I have said be 
fore that the United States is in “for keeps” this 
time. Our interests are deeply involved in the 
peace and well-being of Europe, as they are in the 
peace and well-being of Asia, and we shall support 
our interests upon both continents, not in any sense 
for domination or advantage but in the spirit of 
the United Nations Charter and as active partners 
with our Allies in the cause of peace and security. 

Before I close, may I add this personal word 


‘from the bottom of my heart. I have known and 


worked with the men of all parties who led you 
through the war, and I have seen England and 
its people at first-hand three times since that heroit 
summer of 1940 when you stood fast and saved 
the hope of ultimate victory. A nation capable of 
greatness such as yours can face the future with 
the highest pride and confidence. 

Now that victory has come, there has beén the 
inevitable let-down, the days of discouragement, 
for both our countries. There are strikes in Amer 
ica and tighter rations than ever over here. We 
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who owe so much to each other and have been 
joined in such great and heroic enterprises must 
now listen to discordant voices on both sides of 
the Atlantic sniping at each other in the sharp and 
shallow words of little men. 

But I know that the real people in America be- 
lieve in you, just as I hope and believe that the 
real people in England believe in us. 
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These are the hours of mobilization for peace 
and for reconstruction. As partners together and 
with the other United Nations—helping each 
other—let us act in the faith and brotherhood of 
those brave men whose blood was spent and 
mingled on battlefields round the world to give us 
this chance to build a peace worthy of their 
sacrifice. 


Far Eastern Advisory Commission 


TERMS OF REFERENCE! 


[Released to the press October 10] 
I. Establishment 

The Governments of the hereby 
establish a Far Eastern Advisory Commission 
composed of representatives of the Participating 
Powers. 


Il. Functions 

A. The Far Eastern Advisory Commission shall 
be responsible for making recommendations to the 
participating Governments: 

1. On the formulation of policies, principles and 
standards by which the fulfillment by Japan 
of its obligations under the instrument of sur- 
render may be determined ; 

2. On the steps necessary and on the machinery 
required to ensure the strict compliance by 
Japan with the provisions of the instrument 
of surrender; 

3. On such other matters as may be assigned to 
it by agreement of the participating Govern- 
ments. 


B. The Commission shall not make recommen- 
dations with regard to the conduct of military 
operations nor with regard to territorial adjust- 
ments. 


Ill. Other Methods of Consultation 

The establishment of the Commission shall not 
preclude the use of other methods of consultation 
on Far Eastern issues by the participating 
Governments. 


IV. Composition 

The Far Eastern Advisory Commission shall 
consist of one representative of each of the states 
party to this agreement. The membership of the 
Commission may be increased,-as conditions war- 


rant, by the addition of representatives of other 
United Nations in the Far East or having terri- 
tories therein. Such United Nations as are not 
members of the Commission shall be invited to 
sit with the Commission when matters deemed 
by the Commission primarily to affect the inter- 
ests of such nations are under consideration. In 
addition, the Commission shall provide for full 
and adequate consultations, as occasion may re- 
quire, with representatives of the United Nations 
not members of the Commission, in regard to 
matters before the Commission which are of par- 
ticular concern to such nations. 


V. Location and Organization 


The Far Eastern Advisory Commission shall 
have its headquarters in Washington. It may 
meet at other places as the occasion requires. 

Each representative of the Commission may be 
accompanied by an appropriate staff comprising 
both civilian and military representation. 

The Commission shall organize its secretariat, 
appoint such committees as may be deemed ad- 
visable, and otherwise perfect its organization and 
procedure. 


VI. Termination 


The Far Eastern Advisory Commission shall 
cease to function upon notification by one of the 
Four Allied Powers, the United States, the United 
Kingdom, China and the Soviet Union, of its 
desire to terminate the agreement creating the 


(Continued on page 580) 


‘Transmitted by the Government of the United States 
on Aug. 21 to the Governments of China, Great Britain, 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. See BULLETIN 
of Oct. 7, 1945, p. 545. 
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United Nations Headquarters 


DISCUSSION ON SELECTION OF SEAT 


[Released to the press by the Preparatory Commission of the 
United Nations September 29] 


The selection of a seat for the permanent head- 
quarters of the United Nations was discussed for 
the first time on September 29 by the Executive 
Committee of the Preparatory Commission of the 
United Nations at a meeting held at Church House, 
Westminster, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Gromyko, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Submitting a report by Committee 10, which has 
prepared recommendations on the principles which 
should govern the choice of the location of the 
United Nations headquarters, M. N. Entezam 
(Iran), chairman of that committee, made the 
following points: The Committee recommends, 
with certain exceptions, the adoption of the princi- 
ple of centralization according to which the per- 
manent seat of the United Nations’ principal and 
subsidiary organs, and of the specialized agencies 
related to the United Nations, should be concen- 
trated in one place. 

The second point, whether the seat of the United 
Nations should be in national territory or in inter- 
nationalized territory, was considered by the com- 
mittee in its various aspects, but no decision was 
taken, as it was not known whether any nation 
would be prepared to agree to the internationaliza- 
tion of part of its territory. Thirdly, since the 
committee’s terms of reference did not call for the 
recommendation of a specific site for the United 
Nations, the committee confined its activities to 
certain criteria which should govern the choice of 
the site. Some of these criteria are: Political con- 
ditions in the host state, and the general character 
of the press and public opinion therein, should be 
in harmony with the spirit of the Preamble and of 
article 1 of the Charter. The United Nations 
should be so situated as to be free from any at- 
tempt at improper political control or the exercise 
of undesirable local influence. The site should 
be easily accessible and possess adequate and satis- 
factory means of travel and communication. It 
is desirable that the site should enjoy favorable 
climatic conditions, that the local population 
should speak one or the other of the working 


languages of the United Nations (English 
French), that there should be sufficient facilities 
for the establishment of the necessary offices of the 
United Nations. 

Mr. Noel-Baker (Great Britain) drew attention 
to the great importance of that part of the report 
dealing with the necessary freedom in the exercig 
of United Nations functions, diplomatic immuni- 
ties and privileges, et cetera. Certain instances of 
friction had occurred in the past, Mr. Noel-Baker 
said, and it was absolutely essential that complete 
freedom of action for the officials of the United 
Nations should be guaranteed. Safeguards for 
the freedom of expression of opinion and move 
ment must also be set out with the greatest em- 
phasis. Mr. Noel-Baker hoped that it might b 
possible to make arrangements for an interna 
tional passport for officials of the United Nations, 

Mr. Massigli (France) expressed himself in full 
agreement with Mr. Noel-Baker and urged that 
the report should expressly state that such immu 
nities and facilities must be granted in all circum- 
stances to the United Nations staff and press. 

Mr. Entezam (Iran) observed that Committee 
10 had provided in the draft under discussion for 
the work of the press to be facilitated by special 
arrangements for visas and absence of censorship. 

Mr. Pelt (Netherlands) pointed out that the 
term “representatives of the press” should include 
radio and films. Mr. Pelt also mentioned the pos 
sibility of indirect censorship which may result 
from insufficient means of communication. At 
rangements should be made to secure for the 
United Nations and the foreign delegations to it 
the right to use couriers, diplomatic pouches, and 
codes in their communications. 

Considering the possibility of an autonomots 
international zone, Mr. Noel-Baker expressed him- 
self in favor of an internationalized territory and 
suggested that such a possibility should be kept 
in view. 

Mr. Massigli was of the opinion that the 
United Nations need not necessarily have its seat 
in an English- or French-speaking country, but 
this view was opposed on practical grounds by 
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Mr. Noel-Baker and Mr. Pelt, who pointed out 
that the work of the Organization would be 
greatly facilitated and the efficiency of the staff 
increased if the working language were under- 
stood by the local population. 

Mr. Pelt also urged that a radio station and an 
airport should be at the disposal of the MJnited 
Nations Organization. 

It was generally agreed that the principal 
organs of the United Nations (except the In- 
ternational Court of Justice, which would be at 
The Hague) should be established in one place, 
with the exception that any subsidiary organ or 
specialized agency might have its seat elsewhere 
whenever strong reasons made this advisable. 

The report submitted to the Executive Com- 
mittee by Committee 10 was. approved with cer- 
tain corrections to be drafted by the Executive 
Secretary. 


VOTE FOR LOCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


[Released to the press by the Preparatory Commission of the 
United Nations October 3] 


Statement issued by M. Gromyko, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Preparatory 
Commission of the United Nations: 

The Executive Committee met this afternoon 
for four and a half hours in executive session in 
order to discuss the question of the permanent 
headquarters of the United Nations. 

Various views were expressed and finally two 
votes were taken. 

The first was on the questiton whether the per- 
manent headquarters of the United Nations 
should be situated in the United States of Amer- 
ica. This was approved by nine votes to three 
with two abstentions. Those who voted in favor 
were: Australia, Brazil, Chile, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Iran, Mexico, the U.S.S.R., and Yugo- 
slavia. 

Those who voted against were: France, the 
Netherlands, and the United Kingdom. 

Canada and United States of America abstained. 

The chairman then put a second question, 
namely: Should the permanent headquarters of 
the United Nations be situated in Europe? 

This proposal was rejected by seven votes to 
three with four abstentions. 
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France, the Netherlands, and the United King- 
dom voted in favor. 

Australia, Brazil, Chile, China, Czechoslovakia, 
the U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia voted against; and 
Canada, Iran, Mexico, and the United States of 
America abstained. 

A full record of the discussion will be issued to 
the press in due time. 


Monetary Agreement 


United Kingdom—Denmark 

The American Ambassador at London has 
transmitted to the Secretary of State British Com- 
mand Paper 6671 containing the text of a mone- 
tary agreement between the United Kingdom and 
Denmark signed at London August 16, 1945. The 
agreement, which entered into force August 20 and 
is for five years’ duration but can be terminated on 
three months’ notice, provides a mechanism for 
payments between Denmark and the sterling area. 

Under the agreement the rate of exchange be- 
tween the Danish krone and the pound sterling is 
set at 19.34=£1, and provision is made for the 
stabilization of this new official rate. 

An important feature of the agreement concerns 
sales of kroner against pounds and pounds against 
kroner by the Danmarks Nationalbank and the 
Bank of England respectively. Through these in- 
stitutions, the two countries propose to furrish 
each other with supplies of their respective curren- 
cies as needed for permitted payments between 
residents of the sterling area and Denmark. The 
Bank of England at its option may reduce the ster- 
ling account of the Danmarks Nationalbank 
through payment of an equivalent amount of gold 
or Danish currency. Likewise, the Danmarks 
Nationalbank may reduce the kroner account of 
the Bank of England for an equivalent payment 
in gold or sterling. 

Denmark and Great Britain undertake to co- 
operate in assisting each other in keeping capital 
transactions within the bounds of their national 
policies, particularly with a view to preventing 
capital transfers which do not serve desirable eco- 
nomic or commercial purposes. 

The monetary agreement provides that it will be 
reconsidered with a view to consistency with any 
general international monetary agreement to 
which either government may adhere. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLETIy 


Communiqués Issued by Council of Foreign Ministers 


Second Meeting 


[Communiqué released to the press by the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, London, September 12] 


The Council of Foreign Ministers held its sec- 
ond meeting’ at 4 p. m. and adjourned at 6:30. 
Owing to the number of documents which have 
to be translated and studied it was decided to meet 
next at 11 o’clock on Friday instead of tomorrow 
as planned. 


Regarding Italy and Joint Secretariat 
{Communiqué released to the press by the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, London, September 14] 

The Council of Foreign Ministers held two 
sessions today, September 14, 1945. The morning 
session was presided over by the Chinese Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Dr. Wang Shih-Chieh, and 
afternoon session by the United States Secretary 
of State, Mr. James F. Byrnes. The next meet- 
ing of the Council will take place tomorrow at 
3 p.m. The Council began its discussion of terms 
for a peace settlement with Italy. It was agreed 
that all United Nations at war with Italy would be 
invited to submit, if they wished, their views in 
writing on this subject. It was also decided that 
the President of the session, Dr. Wang Shih-Chieh, 
should extend on behalf of the Council invitations 
to Yugoslavia, Italy, Australia, Canada, India, 
New Zealand and South Africa, each to nominate 
a representative, if they so desired, to attend the 
meeting of Foreign Ministers to be held on Mon- 
day, 17th, to express the views of their govern- 
ments on the question of the Yugoslav-Italian 
frontier. 

The Council today approved the recommenda- 
tions of the deputies in regard to a Joint Secre- 
tariat as follows: 

(1) A Joint Secretariat shall be established con- 
sisting of the secretaries of the five delegations. 
The Joint Secretariat shall include the necessary 
number of officials drawn from the five delegations, 
the numbers required being established by agree- 
ment between the secretaries of delegations. 

(2) The Secretary General of the Joint Secre- 
tariat is appointed by agreement between the 


* For communiqué of the opening session see BULLETIN 
of Sept. 16, 1945, p. 392. 


secretgries of the delegations. Mr. Norman Brook 
has been appointed Secretary General for the 
period of the present visit of Foreign Ministers 

(3) The Joint Secretariat will organize the 
technical handling of all the documents of the 
Council. It will be responsible for reproducing in 
a numbered series all documents submitted by 
delegations for consideration by the Council and 
circulating copies to all delegations. These docv- 
ments will be reproduced in English, Russian, 
French and, where necessary, Chinese, and the 
Joint Secretariat will be responsible for arrang- 
ing for translations to be made. 

(4) The Joint Secretariat will make arrange 
ments for meetings. It will make any changes 
desired in the times of the regular meetings of 
Foreign Ministers and of deputies and it will 
also assist in arranging such other meetings as 
may be required. The Joint Secretariat will also 
issue agenda papers for meetings whenever it is 
possible to give notice in advance of the questions 
to be discussed. 

(5) As regards the recording of meetings, the 
Secretary General will prepare a full summary 
of the proceedings at meetings of both Foreign 
Ministers and deputies. He will submit these sum- 
maries in draft to a meeting which he will hold 
each evening with the other members of the Joint 
Secretariat, who will thus have an opportunity to 
offer comments and corrections. The summaries 
will then be circulated to delegations by 8 a. m 
on the morning following the meetings to which 
they relate, not as agreed records carrying the 
full approval of all delegations, but as informal 
summaries issued primarily on the responsibility 
of the Secretary General, but after consultation 
with a member of each delegation. A definitive 
version of this summary will be issued later after 
the receipt of any corrections from delegations. 
The summaries will be discussed with all mem 
bers of the Joint Secretariat on the basis of al 
English text. Translations into Russian and 
French will then be put in hand at once and these 
should be available during the course of the fol- 
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lowing morning. It is recommended that this 
system be tried on an experimental basis subject to 
review in the light of experience. 

(6) The Joint Secretariat will also make itself 
responsible for securing in consultation with the 
delegations a fully agreed statement of conclusions 
reached by the Council as the work of the Council 
proceeds. By this means the Joint Secretariat will 
build up from day to day a body of agreed con- 
clusions which will greatly facilitate the prepara- 
tion of an agreed protocol and communiqué at the 
conclusion of the Foreign Ministers’ visit. 


Views on Italian Peace Settlement 


[Communiqué released to the press by the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, London, September 15] 


The Council of Foreign Ministers this afternoon 
held its fifth meeting with the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs Mr. Bidault presiding. The next 
meeting of the Council will be held at 11 o’clock 
on Monday morning. The Council agreed to add 
the names of Poland, Ukraine and Bielo Russia to 
the list of countries invited to submit their views 
in writing if they wished to do so on the Italian 
peace settlement. The greater part of the last two 
meetings of the Council has been devoted to con- 
sideration of the question of the Italian Colonies. 
It was decided today to refer this question to the 
deputies for detailed study making the fullest 
possible use of the plan proposed by the United 
States Delegation and taking into account the 
views expressed by the other delegations. The 
deputies were asked to submit their recommenda- 
tions two weeks before the date to be agreed later 
of the second session of the Council. 


Views on Yugoslav-Italian Frontier 


[Communiqué released to the press by the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, London, September 17] 


The Council of Foreign Ministers held two 
meetings today (Monday). Mr. Ernest Bevin 
presided in the morning and Mr. Molotov in the 
afternoon. 

The Council had arranged to hear the views of 
the Yugoslav, British Dominion and Italian Gov- 
émmments on the subject of the Yugoslav-Italian 
frontier. Dr. H. V. Evatt, Minister of External 
Affairs for Australia, Dr. R. M. Campbell, Acting 
High Commissioner for New Zealand, and Mr. G. 
Heaton Nicholls, High Commissioner for the 
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Union of South Africa, attended to represent their 
respective government for this purpose. The 
chairman, however, announced the receipt of a 
letter from the Yugoslav Delegation informing the 
Council that they had only just reached London 
and that their leader Dr. Kardelj, the Yugoslav 
Vice Premier, was indisposed. 

The Council thereupon decided to postpone un- 
til tomorrow morning the hearing of views from 
the invited governments upon the Italo- Yugoslav 
frontier question and continue its consideration 
of the directive which will guide deputies in their 
preparation of a draft peace treaty with Italy. 
This draft is to be submitted to the Council at its 
second session. 


(Communiqué released to the press by the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, London, September 18] 


At the morning meeting of the Council of For- 
eign Ministers over which the Chinese Minister 
for Foreign Affairs Dr. Wang Shih-Chieh pre- 
sided, the views of the Yugoslav Government upon 
the question of the Italo- Yugoslav frontier were 
presented by Dr. Kardelj, the Yugoslav Vice 
Premier. The United States Secretary of State 
Mr. James F. Byrnes presided over the afternoon 
meeting when Dr. Kardelj concluded his state- 
ment and Count de Gasperi, the Italian Foreign 
Minister, presented the views of his government. 
It was decided to hold a further meeting later 
in the evening to hear the view of the British 
Dominion representatives. 


{Communiqué released to the press by the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, London, September 19] 


The Council of Foreign Ministers met twice to- 
day. Mr. Ernest Bevin presided in the morning 
and Mr. Molotov in the afternoon. Both meetings 
were devoted to further examination of the terms 
of the peace treaty for Italy. The Council agreed 
that the deputies should consider and report on 
the problem of the Yugoslav-Italian frontier and 
Trieste with the following terms of reference: 


(A) To report on the line which will in the 
main be the ethnic line leaving a minimum under 
alien rule on the understanding that appropriate 
investigations will be carried out on the spot be- 
fore the final delineation of the frontier; 

(B) Toreport on an international regime which 
will assure that the port and transit facilities of 
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Trieste will be available for use on equal terms 
by all international trade and by Yugoslavia, 
Italy and the states of central Europe as is cus- 
tomary in other free ports of the world. 


The Council will meet next at 11 o’clock to- 
morrow morning. 


Consideration of Peace Treaties With Finland 
and Rumania 


[Communiqué released to the press by the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, London, September 20] 


The Council of Foreign Ministers met twice 
today, Thursday September 20. The Chinese Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs Wang Shih-Chieh pre- 
sided at the morning meeting and the United 
States Secretary of State Mr. James F. Byrnes at 
the afternoon meeting. The Council devoted both 
meetings to consideration of the general principles 
of peace treaties with Finland and Rumania taking 
the Soviet proposals as a basis for discussion. The 
British Delegation also submitted proposals in 
regard to both treaties and the United States in 
regard to the treaty with Rumania. The next 
meeting of the Council will be at 11 o’clock 
tomorrow. 


[Communiqué released to the press by the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, London, September 21] 


The Council of Foreign Ministers met twice 
today with Mr. Bidault the Foreign Minister of 
France presiding in the morning and Mr. Bevin 
the Foreign Minister of Great Britain presiding in 
the afternoon. In the morning the Council con- 
tinued its discussion of the draft peace treaty 
with Rumania. In the afternoon it turned to the 
consideration of a draft peace treaty with Bul- 
garia taking for its discussion the Soviet memo- 
randum as a basis and examining at the same time 
the British and United States proposals. The 
Council will meet next tomorrow morning at 
11 o’clock. 


Discussion of Items on the Agenda 


[Communiqué released to the press by the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, London, September 22] 


The Council of Foreign Ministers met this after- 
noon Mr. Molotov presiding and continued its 
discussion of items on the agenda. The next meet- 
ing will take place at 11 o’clock on Monday 
morning. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLE: 


Discussion on Austria, Inland Waterways, 
Repatriation of Soviet Nationals 
{Communiqué released to the press by the Council of F 

Ministers, London, September 24] 
The Council of Foreign Ministers today he 
two meetings, Dr. Wang presiding in the mornj 


and Mr. Byrnes in the afternoon. The question P 


discussed by the Council were long-term supph 
arrangements for Austria, a proposal for an emer. 
gency regime for European inland waterways and 
the acceleration of the repatriation of Sovi 

nationals. The next meeting of the Council wil 
be held tomorrow at 11 o’clock. 


[Communiqué released to the press by the Council of Foreig 
Ministers, London, September 25] 


The Council of Foreign Ministers met twice 
today Mr. Bidault presiding in the morning ané 
Mr. Bevin in the afternoon. 

The Council continued its consideration of the 
memorandum by the Soviet Delegation on the 
acceleration of the repatriation of Soviet national 
and the repatriation of French nationals from the 
areas under the control of the Soviet Government. 
The Council also examined proposals put forward 
by the Soviet Delegation for expediting the work 
of the Reparations Commission. A French mem- 
orandum on restitution was also discussed. 

The next meeting of the Council will be heli 
at 11 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


Discussion on Restitution and Control and Aé 
ministration of Germany 


{Communiqué released to the press by the Council of Forelg 
Ministers, London, September 26] 


The Council of Foreign Ministers held two 
meetings today, Mr. Molotov presiding in th 
morning and Dr. Wang in the afternoon. Th 
Council in the morning discussed the French 
memorandum on restitution. In the afternoon tht 
Council began examination of a memorandum by 
the French Delegation on the control and admit- 
istration of Germany. It was agreed to resume 
this discussion at a future meeting of the preset 
session. 

The Council will meet next tomorrow afternool 
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[Communiqué released to the press by the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, London, September 27] 


The Council of Foreign Ministers met this after- 


§ noon, Mr. Byrnes presiding. 


The Council continued its discussion of the 
French memorandum on the restitution of Allied 
property stolen by the Germans. 

The next meeting will take place tomorrow 
morning at 11:30. 


{Communiqué released to the press by the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, London, September 28] 


The Council of Foreign Ministers held two 
meetings today, Mr. Bidault presiding in the 
morning and Mr. Bevin in the afternoon. 

The Council again discussed the French memo- 
randum on control and administration of Ger- 
many and reviewed a report by the deputies on 
items on the agenda which at previous meetings 
the Council had agreed to defer for further ex- 
amination. 

The next meeting of the Council will be held 
tomorrow morning at 11: 30. 
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Examination of Protocols 


[Communiqué released to the press by the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, London, September 29] 


The Council of Foreign Ministers met twice 
today, Mr. Molotov presiding in the morning and 
Dr. Wang in the afternoon. Both meetings were 
devoted to examination of the protocols of the 
present session of the Council. The next meet- 
ing will take place tomorrow afternoon at 3 o’clock. 





[Communiqué released to the press by the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, London, October 2] 


The Council of Foreign Ministers met Monday 
night, Mr. Bevin presiding. The Council ad- 
journed until 11 o’clock Tuesday morning. 


’ Termination of Session 


[Communiqué released to the press by the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, London, October 2] 


The Council of Foreign Ministers met twice to- 
day, Mr. Molotov presiding in the morning and Dr. 
Wang in the afternoon. At the second meeting the 
Council decided to terminate its present session. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLETIN 


Visit of President Rios of Chile 


PROGRAM OF VISIT IN THE UNITED STATES 


[Released to the press October 6] 
MeMBERS OF THE Party 


His Excellency Juan Antonio Rios, President of Chile. 

The Hon. Eleodoro Dominguez, Senator. 

The Hon. Raul Brafies, Deputy. 

The Hon. Benjamin Claro-Velasco, former Minister of 
Education. 

Col. Ernesto Wurth-Rojas, Military Aide to the President. 

Sefior Abraham Valenzuela, Personal Secretary of the 
President. 

Lieutenant Carlos Rios, son of the President. 


His Excellency Marcial Mora, Ambassador of Chile to the 
United States. 
Embassy Secretary. 


The Hon. Claude G. Bowers, American Ambassador to 
Chile. 

Brig. Gen. Milton A. Hill, American Military Aide. 

Capt. G. F. M. Mentz, American Naval Aide. 

Mr. Edward Nash, Department of State. 

Mr. George Newkirk, Department of State. 


Turspay, Ocroper 9 


p.m. Arrive Miami by Pan American Airways. 
Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami Beach. 


Wepnespay, Ocroser 10 


8:15 a.m. Depart Miami for Washington by train. 


Tuurspay, Ocroser 11 


4:40a.m. Arrive Richmond, Va. 
Luncheon. 
Proceed by automobile from Richmond to 
Washington. 
4:30p.m. Arrive White House, Washington. Mili- 
tary Honors. 
8p.m. Dinner at the White House. 


Fray, Ocroper 12 


9a.m. Leave White House for Blair House. 
lla.m. Press conference at the Chilean Embassy. 

1p.m. Special meeting of the Board of Directors, 
Pan American Union, followed by a lunch- 
eon in honor of President Rios. 

8 p.m. Dinner in honor of President Rfos given 
by the Secretary of State at the Mayflower 
Hotel. 


Sarurpay, Ocroser 13 


9:30a. m. 


1 p. m. 
7:30 p. m. 
9 p. m. 


11:15 a.m. 


1p. m. 


7:30 p. m. 


9:55 a. m. 


7:30p. m. 


11 a. m. 


1p. m. 


6-8 p. m. 


8: 30 p. m. 


Visit to Mount Vernon and Arlington Na. 
tional Cemetery. 

Visit to the Capitol. 

Dinner at the Blair House (private), 
Reception given by President Rios at the 
Chilean Embassy. 


Sunpay, Ocroser 14 


National Archives. 

Luncheon (private). 

Visit to Beltsville Research Center with 
the Secretary of Commerce, Henry 4 
Wallace, and the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Clinton P. Anderson. 

Dinner (private). 


Monpay, Ocroper 15 


Depart from Washington for New York 
City by train. 


. Arrive New York City. Reception com 


mittee headed by Mayor LaGuardia. The 
President will stay at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. 

Reception and dinner given by the Pan 
American Society and the Chile-American 
Association at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 


Tuespay, OcroBer 16 


Press conference at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. 

Luncheon offered by T. J. Watson at the 
Union Club, Sixty-ninth Street and Park 
Avenue. 

Reception offered by the Chilean Colony 
at the Park Lane Hotel. 

Dinner (private). 


WEpNEsDAY, Ocroser 17 


8a. m. 
1p. m. 


6 p. m. 
7p. m. 


a.m. 
lpm. 


8:30 p. m. 
7:30 p. m. 


Visit to Hyde Park and West Point. 
Luncheon at the Military Academy, West 
Point. 

Return to the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
Dinner at the Biltmore Hotel (to be at 
ranged). 


Txurspay, Ocroser 18 


Open. 

Luncheon given by Col. Sosthenes Behnat 
67 Broad. 

Visit to Columbia University. 

Dinner given by Gordon S. Rentschlet, 
chairman of the Board of the National 
City Bank of New York, at the River Club. 
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Fripay, Ocroser 19 


10 a.m. Depart from New York to Philadelphia by 
train. 
11:32a.m. Arrive Philadelphia 
Station). 
12noon Visit Independence Hall. 
1p.m. Luncheon given by the Commandant of 
the Navy Yard. 
4:30p.m. Tea and reception at the home of Dr. and 
Mrs. George Woodward, Chestnut Hill. 
7:04p.m. Leave Philadelphia (Thirtieth Street 
Station) for New York. 
8:40p.m. Arrive New York. 
9p.m. Dinner (private). 


(Thirtieth Street 


Saturpay, Ocroper 20 


lla.m. Reception at City Hall by Mayor La- 
Guardia. ‘ 

Luncheon given by Mayor LaGuardia at 

the Rainbow Room. 

Leave for Tarrytown, N. Y., country home 

of Nelson A. Rockefeller. 


1p. m. 


3:30 p. m. 


Sunpay, Ocroser 21 


11: 30a.m. Leave Tarrytown for Long Island to the 
country home of W. R. Grace, president of 
Grace Line. 

1p.m. Luncheon at the home of Mr. Grace. 

6 p.m. Return to the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


p.m. Dinner (private). 


Monpay, Ocroper 22 


Noon Luncheon (private). 
3 p.m. Depart for Ottawa by plane. 
6p.m. Arrive Ottawa. 


Turspay, Ocroser 23 
Ottawa. 


Wepnespay, Ocroper 24 


Montreal. 


Tuurspay, Ocroper 25 


Depart from Montreal for Chicago. 
Arrive Chicago. President Rios will stay 
at the Blackstone Hotel. 


3 p. m. 


Fray, Ocroper 26 


Depart from Chicago for San Francisco 
by train. 


6 p. m. 


Sunpay, Ocroser 28 


9:50a.m. Arrive San Franciseo. President Rios 
will stay at the Mark Hopkins Hotel. 


Tuespay, Ocroser 30 


. Press conference. 

. Reception given by President Rfos, 
9p.m. Depart from San Francisco for Los An- 
geles by train. 
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Wepnespay, Ocroser 31 


Arrive Los Angeles. President Rios will 
stay at the Town House. 

lp.m. Luncheon (private). 

8 p.m. Dinner in honor of President Rios given 
by the Mayor of Los Angeles. 


Tuourspay, NovEMBER 1 


9a.m. Depart from Los Angeles by plane for 
Mexico. 


9 a. m, 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 
BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE‘ 
[Released to the press by the Pan American Union October 12] 

Mr. Presipent: It is with great pleasure that I 
extend to you on behalf of the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union the warmest possible 
welcome. We are fully acquainted with the im- 
portant service which you have rendered and are 
today rendering to the people of Chile. Your ca- 
reer has been marked by a constant and unswerv- 
ing devotion to the welfare of the masses of the 
people of your country. The advanced position 
which you have taken in the field of social security 
and social legislation has set a standard which has 
had far-reaching influence beyond the borders of 
youg country. The people of Chile may well con- 
gratulate themselves on having as Chief Executive 
a man in whose administration the interests of the 
masses of the people receive primary consideration 
and whose sincere concern for their welfare has in- 
creased the opportunities available to the average 
citizen. 

In the domain of inter-American relations, the 
record of Chile is one of which you have every 
reason to feel proud. The Government and the 
people have from the earliest period of their na- 
tional existence shown a deep sense of continental 
solidarity, which has found expression in coopera- 
tion with their sister republics of the Americas and 
contributed much to strengthening the pan-Ameri- 
can ‘movement. Your representatives on this 
Board have been unremitting in their efforts to 
further the purposes for which the Pan American 
Union was founded. 

We welcome you today, Mr. President, as the 
worthy representative of a great people and as a 
staunch supporter of the principles on which this 
Union of the American republics rests. 


* Made at a special session of the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union held in honor of the President of 
Chile, Juan Antonio Rios, on Oct. 12, 1945. The Secretary 
of State is Chairman of the Governing Board. 
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International Bodies For Narcotics Control 





BY PHILIP M. BURNETT’ 





HE HAGUE CONVENTION of 
1912 represented the first 
formal step into the field 
of international narcotic- 
drug control.2 The convention provided that 
the participating states should institute cer- 
tain measures for controlling drugs within their 
own territories and it laid down a number of gen- 
eral principles which remain as the foundation 
of all subsequent. work in this field. The conven- 
tion was brought into force in 1915 by a few 
countries which, having deposited their instru- 
ments of ratification, signed a protocol to bring 
the convention into effect. With respect to a 
large number of countries, the convention came 
into force only by virtue of the fact that ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty of Versailles (art. 295) or of 
certain other treaties of peace concluded at the 
end of World War I was “deemed in all respects 
equivalent” to ratification of the convention. 

Under article 23 (c) of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, the members of the League 
agreed to “entrust the League with the general 
supervision over the execution of agreements with 
regard to the traffic in opium and other 
dangerous drugs”. 

The First Assembly of the League created the 
Advisory Committee on the Traffic in Opium and 
Other Dangerous Drugs to secure the fullest pos- 
sible cooperation between the various countries 
in regard to narcotics control and to assist and 
advise the Council in dealing with any questions 
relating thereto. 

The Geneva convention of 1925 strengthened the 
Hague convention and instituted further control 
over the international trade in narcotics by estab- 
lishing a system of import certificates and export 
authorizations and by entrusting supervision over 
such trade to the Permanent Central Opium 


Board, the composition and functions of which 
were set forth in the convention. 

The convention for Limiting the Manufacture 
and Regulating the Distribution of Narcotic 
Drugs (Geneva, 1931)* advanced the area of con- 
trol by limiting the world manufacture of narcotic 
drugs to the world’s medical and scientific needs 
and by limiting in each country the accumulation 
of stocks of such drugs. In both cases, the limita- 
tion was to be accomplished by means of a system 
of government estimates of annual drug require 
ments which should be examined by an interna- 
tional Supervisory Body provided for in the con- 
vention and which should thereafter be binding 
upon the estimating governments. 

The Convention for the Suppression of the Illicit 
Traffic in Dangerous Drugs (Geneva, 1936) aimed 
at the standardization of penalties for illicit 
trafficking and at the international extradition of 
those guilty of drug offenses. This instrument 
came into force only in October 1939, as between 
10 states. Since that time it has become effective 
with respect to 3 additional states. 

Taken together, these conventions form an inter- 
dependent system that has steadily increased the 
effectiveness of international control over narcoti¢ 
drugs. ? 

The Hague convention of 1912 was in force 
(July 1945) with respect to some 60 states, not 
including the following: Argentina, Ethiopia, 


*Mr. Burnett is an officer in the Division of Inter 
national Organization Affairs, Office of Special Political 
Affairs, Department of State. The sections on budget 
and finance and on United States membership were pre 
pared in collaboration with Lyle L. Schmitter of the 
Division of International Conferences, Office of Depart 
mental Administration, Department of State. 

* Treaty Series 612. 

*Treaty Series 863. 
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Iran, Lithuania, and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

The Geneva convention of 1925 had been ratified 
or adhered to (July 1945) by some 54 states, which 
did not include the following: Afghanistan, Al- 
bania, Argentina, China, Ethiopia, Guatemala, 
Iceland, Iran, Liberia, Mexico, Nicaragua, Pan- 
ama, Peru, Saudi Arabia, and the United States 
of America. 

The limitation convention of 1931 had been rati- 
fied or adhered to (July 1945) by 64 states, which 
did not include the following: Argentina, Bolivia, 
Ethiopia, Iceland, Liberia, and Yugoslavia. 

The 1936 convention had been ratified or adhered 
to (July 1945) by Belgium, Brazil, Canada, China, 
Colombia (ratification approved but not de- 
posited) , Egypt, France, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, 
India, Rumania, and Turkey. 

The Supervisory Body has as its primary re- 
sponsibility the examination of the estimates that 
are submitted each year to the Permanent Central 
Opium Board by each government that is a party 
to the limitation convention of 1931. These are 
estimates of the annual requirements for medical 
and scientific needs within the territory of the 
government concerned, together with the quantity 
required for the establishment and maintenance 
of government stocks. If countries or territories 
to which the 1931 convention does not apply do 
not furnish estimates, the Supervisory Body, so 
far as possible, makes the estimates. The purpose 
of the examination by the Supervisory Body is to 
insure, so far as possible, against any overestima- 
tion that would swell the totals beyond the world’s 
legitimate requirements and thereby permit an 
excess of production that would tend to find its 
way into the illicit traffic. The Supervisory Body 
may request from the governments further infor- 
mation; it may amend estimates, however, only 
with the consent of the governments concerned. 
Its suggestions to governments have generally been 
accepted, and it has a final power, when it circu- 
lates the estimates, of adding its own observations 
and comments upon the figures submitted. The 
quantities thus established become the basis for 
the upper limit of the quantities that may be manu- 
factured annually in the several countries. The 
Supervisory Body publishes an annual statement 
entitled “Estimated World Requirements of Dan- 
gerous Drugs”.* 

The Permanent Central Opium Board receives 
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from the governments that are parties to the Ge- 
neva convention of 1925 statistical returns relat- 
ing to the production, manufacture, consumption, 
stocks, import, and export of the raw materials or 
narcotic drugs covered by the convention. Under 
article 24 of the convention, the Board “shall con- 
tinuously watch the course of the international 
trade,” with a view to discovering whether “exces- 
sive quantities of any substance covered by the 
present Convention are accumulating in any 
country,” or whether “there is a danger of that 
country becoming a centre of the illicit traffic.” If 
the Board finds that either of these situations is 
developing, it may set in motion a procedure laid 
down in article 24, which includes asking for ex- 
planations, reporting these explanations to the 
parties to the convention and to the Council of the 
League, and recommending to the parties a tem- 
porary cessation of exports of narcotic substances 
to the country in question. Under article 14 of the 
limitation convention of 1931, the Board watches 
the exports to and imports from the several coun- 
tries, including those not parties to the convention, 
and, if it finds that any country has obtained or 
will obtain through international trade quantities 
of drugs sufficient to exceed its estimates, the 
Board then immediately notifies the parties to the 
convention, which are thereupon bound not to 
authorize any new exports to the country in ques- 
tion. The Permanent Central Opium Board pub- 
lishes annual reports to the Council. 

The Advisory Committee on the Traffic in 
Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs, established 
by the Assembly in 1920, has from the outset 
materially influenced the shaping of policy, either 
through the undertaking or initiation of studies 
or through the guidance of preparations for new 
conventions. It has also supervised the general 
application of the drug conventions, especially 
through the standardization of governmental 
reporting. 

Both the Assembly and Council of the League 
of Nations have important functions in the sys- 
tem of international narcotic control, which are 
derived from the terms of article 23 (c) of the 
Covenant. The functions of the Assembly in- 
clude the making of decisions or recommenda- 


* Copies are available at the Columbia University Press, 
International Document Service, 2960 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

* Not printed for years of 1941 and 1942. 
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tions relating to the work of the Advisory 
Committee on the Traffic in Opium and Other 
Dangerous Drugs and, through its budgetary pow- 
ers, the providing for the financial support of the 
various drug bodies. The Council, like the As- 
sembly, exercises a general and political super- 
vision over the opium work of the League, but 
it also has certain executive functions. The 
Council requests the Advisory Committee to 
undertake studies, prepare international conven- 
tions, and make recommendations. The reports 
of the Committee and those of the Permanent 
Central Opium Board are submitted to the Coun- 
cil. Since the Advisory Committee is an organ 
advisory to the Council, all decisions taken by 
the Committee require the approval of the Coun- 
cil. The Council also has certain specific powers 
under the 1925 convention: Appointment of the 
members of the Permanent Central Opium Board ; 
the taking of remedial measures under article 24; 
and the making of certain formal notifications. 

The Drug Control Service of the Secretariat of 
the League of Nations assists the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the League in the performance of the fol- 
lowing functions that have been entrusted to him 
under the several conventions: The making of cer- 
tain required notifications; the control of the staff 
of the Permanent Central Opium Board in ad- 
ministrative matters and the appointment of the 
secretary and staff of the Board on the nomination 
of the Board and subject to the approval of the 
Council; the providing of the secretariat for the 
Supervisory Body; and the insuring of close ¢ol- 
laboration between the Body and the Permanent 
Central Opium Board. 

The Supervisory Body, under the terms of arti- 
cle 5 of the limitation convention of 1931, is com- 
posed of four members who are appointed, one 
each, by the following bodies: The Opium Advi- 
sory Committee; the Permanent Central Opium 
Board; the Health Committee of the League of 
Nations; and the International Office of Public 
Health. The secretariat of the Supervisory Body 
is provided by the Secretary-General of the 
League, who insures close collaboration with the 
Permanent Central Opium Board. The two opium 
bodies have chosen as members of the Supervisory 
Body persons with general and administrative ex- 
perience; the other two bodies have chosen medical 
and health experts. The members are appointed 
in their personal capacities and do not represent 
the appointing bodies. The appointments have 
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been made, by the common consent of the appoint. 
ing bodies, for terms of three years. 

The Permanent Central Opium Board, under 
article 19 of the Geneva convention of 1925, is ap. 
pointed by the Council of the League of Nations 
and consists of “eight persons who, by their tech. 
nical competence, impartiality and disinterested- 
ness, will command general confidence.” The 
United States and Germany were to be “invited 
each to nominate one person to participate in these 
appointments.” Consideration is to be given “to 
the importance of including on the Central Board, 
in equitable proportion, persons possessing a 
knowledge of the drug situation, both in the pro- 
ducing and manufacturing countries on the one 
hand and in the consuming countries on the other 
hand, and connected with such countries.” The 
members of the Board are appointed for a term 
of five years and are eligible for reappointment, 
They do not represent governments. 

Decisions of the Board upon questions of whether 
a country has accumulated excessive quantities of 
drugs and of whether the contracting parties shall 
be notified and recommended to impose an embargo 
are taken by an absolute majority of the whole 
number of the Board. 

The Secretary-General of the League appoints 
members of the staff on the nomination of the 
Board and subject to the approval of the Council 
and has administrative control over the staff. 

The Council is to assure, under article 20, “the 
full technical independence of the Board in carry- 
ing out its duties”; and this has been taken to 
mean that the Board is entirely independent of the 
League or, in other words, that it is not a League 
body. 

The constituent resolution provided that the Ad- 
visory Committee should be appointed by the 
Council and that it should include representatives 
of the countries “chiefly concerned” with the drug 
traffic, “in particular Holland, Great Britain, 
France, India, Japan, China, Siam, Portugal.” At 
its last session in 1940, the Committee was made 
up of representatives of the following states i 
addition to those mentioned above with the excep- 
tion of Japan, who had withdrawn: Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Greece, 
Hungary, Iran, Mexico, Peru, Poland, Spain, 
Switzerland, Turkey, United States of America, 
Uruguay, and Yugoslavia. All the opium-produce 
ing countries were members except Afghanistan, 
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Japan, and the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics. Likewise represented were all the countries 
producing coca leaves, all the principal manufac- 
turing exporting countries, and all the countries 
that have the opium-smoking problem—except, 
in each of these categories, Japan. 

In 1934, its first full year of operation, the 
cost of implementing the limitation convention 
of 1931 was 383,205.25 Swiss francs. 

The total expenses of the Permanent Central 
Opium Board for 1939, the last normal year, 
amounted to 99,477 Swiss francs; those of the 
Drug Control Service and the Supervisory Body 
amounted to 302,448 Swiss francs, or a total of 
401,925 Swiss francs. During 1942, it cost 90,- 
475.65 Swiss francs to maintain the Permanent 
Central Opium Board and 140,937 Swiss francs 
to maintain the Drug Control Service and the 
Supervisory Body, or a total of 231,412.65 Swiss 
francs. 

The amount of the total annual budget, as de- 
termined by the League of Nations, is prorated 
among the various member countries. League 
members are assessed in the same proportion that 
they contribute to the League budget; the United 
States agreed to pay an amount equal to the 
British quota. The British and United States 
share was originally 10.6 percent, but this amount 
has increased because of decreased membership 
and reduced contributions on the part of those 
states whose territories are wholly or partially 
occupied. The United States quota was 11.775 
percent of the total for 1939 and 22.8359 percent 
for 1942, although total expenditures have been 
reduced. 

The United States has been a party to the 
Hague convention of 1912 since the convention 
came into force in February 1915. 

Although the United States did not become a 
member of the League of Nations, it has par- 
ticipated in the work of- the Opium Advisory 
Committee since January 1923, where it has been 
represented in an expert and advisory capacity. 
United States representatives have taken an ac- 
tive part in the meetings of the Committee and 
its subcommittees. 

The United States did not become a party to 
the Geneva convention of 1925, which provided 
for the creation of the Permanent Central Opium 
Board. It has, however, cooperated with the 
Board by making the reports for which the 
Board has called. Since 1933 it has participated 
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in the nomination of candidates for the Board 
and in the nomination of a representative to join 
with the Council in the selection of the Board. 
An American citizen, Herbert L. May, has been 


’ a member of the Board since 1928. 


In 1931, the United States took an active part 
in the Geneva Conference on the Limitation of the 
Manufacture of Narcotic Drugs, from which ema- 
nated the limitation convention of 1931. To this 
convention the United States ratification in 1931 
was the first to be deposited. There is no specific 
reference in the convention to financing. 

The United States participated in the Geneva 
conference of June 1936, from which emanated the 
1936 Convention for the Suppression of the Illicit 
Traffic in Dangerous Drugs. The convention as 
drafted, however, was regarded as unacceptable to 
the United States and was not signed by the Amer- 
ican delegates. 

The first appropriation of $12,086 was voted by 
Congress in 1935 as payment of the United States 
quota for the calendar year 1934 and approxi- 
mately six months of 1933. An attempt was made 
to pay the quota in September, but the League 
maintained that the organizations were not in a 
position to receive direct contributions and that 
the money must be transmitted as a voluntary con- 


- tribution to the League of Nations, which in turn 


would provide sufficient funds for their needs. 
This suggestion was refused by the United States 
and the money was returned and eventually rede- 
posited into the Treasury. Subsequent appropri- 
ations through the year 1939 lapsed into the Treas- 
ury because the League of Nations would not per- 
mit the international bodies to accept the pay- 
ments. In 1940 certain changes were made in the 
administrative functions within the League struc- 
ture, and the payment for that year, $11,186.46, 
was made. The assessment for 1942 was 88,075.20 
Swiss francs, or $20,352.14, but payment in the 
same amount as that for 1941 was made with the 
explanation that the State Department did not 
consider that the quota should be increased while 
expenses were actually reduced. 

The Bureau of Narcotics of the Treasury De- 
partment and the Department of State are respon- 
sible for different aspects of United States policy 
concerning drug control. 

The staffs of the drug-control bodies have been 
reduced during the war and their activities neces- 
sarily limited. 
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The Permanent Central Opium Board continues 
to collect statistics and estimates on drug traffic 
in the Western Hemisphere, but reports from other 
regions have fallen off markedly. The work of the 
Supervisory Body has continued in practically the 
same manner as in the years before the war. The 
work of the Drug Control Service of the League 
has declined considerably, mostly because of the 
withdrawal of Germany, Italy, and Japan, and of 
the difficulty of postal communications between 
the Western Hemisphere and Geneva. 

The Central Board, meeting at London in Sep- 
tember 1942, decided not only to carry on the cur- 
rent work of the narcotic drug services but also 
to undertake preparatory work for the post-war 
period which would “(1) insure the supply of 
drugs that will be urgently required for medical 
relief, particularly in countries that had been over- 
run and devastated and (2) develop the 
control necessary to prevent illicit traffic and the 
spread of addiction”. In this connection it is pro- 
posed to study possible post-war reorganization of 
the system of national and international controls 
established by existing conventions. 

In February 1941, branch offices of the Super- 
visory Body and the Permanent Central Opium 
Board were opened in Washington, but the head- 
quarters of these bodies remained in Geneva. 

The position of the drug-control bodies in the 
future and their relation to the projected structure 
and function of the United Nations is at present 


* Report to the President on the Results of the San 
Francisco Conference (Department of State publication 
2349), p. 122. 
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a matter under consideration. In this connection, 
the United States Delegate at the United Nations 
Conference on International Organization, Mr, 
Stettinius, made the following statement : 


“, . . Experience has shown that drug con- 
trol raises issues which can best be met not by an 
international health, economic or social agency, 
but by the type of specialized agencies now func- 
tioning so successfully in this field. Everything 
possible should be done to safeguard the continued 
operation of these agencies and services. 

“The United States Delegation wishes to go on 
record as hoping that the Organization will be en- 
trusted with supervision over the execution of 
existing or future international agreements with 
regard to the control of the legitimate traffic in 
opium and other dangerous drugs, and the suppres- 
sion of illicit traffic in and abuse of such drugs; 
that there shall be established an advisory body to 
advise directly the Economic and Social Council 
on these matters; and that the existing agencies be 
regarded as autonomous agencies to be related di- 
rectly to the Economic and Social Council”.® 


Arrival of the Polish Minister 
For Foreign Affairs 


[Released to the press October 13] 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Polish 
Provisional Government of National Unity, Mr. 
Wincenty Rzymowski, arrived in Washington on 
October 14. 

At the San Francisco conference provisions were 
made for Poland to sign the Charter as an original 
member of the United Nations. Mr. Rzymowski 
is coming to Washington, where the original of 
the Charter is deposited, for the purpose of sign- 
ing the document on behalf of Poland. 

Mr. Rzymowski is accompanied by Madame 
Rzymowski; Jozef Olszewski, Director of the 
Political Department of the Polish Foreign Offiee; 
Mr. Wladyslaw Nizinski, of the Anglo-American 
Section of the Foreign Office; and an interpreter. 

Mr. Rzymowski and his party will be enter- 
tained by the Secretary of State at luncheon at the 
Blair House on Tuesday, October 16. After the 
luncheon, he will sign the United Nations Charter 
on behalf of Poland. 
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Kstimate for UNRRA Appropriation 


Letter From THE PRESIDENT : 


THe Wuire Hovss, 
Washington, October 4, 1946. 
Tue SPEAKER OF THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sir: 

I have the honor to transmit herewith for the 
consideration of Congress an estimate for the ap- 
propriation of $550,000,000 for the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 

The United States pledged to UNRRA by act 
of March 28, 1944, $1,350,000,000 to provide 
urgently needed assistance to the victims of Axis 
aggression. The $800,000,000 thus far made avail- 
able by the Congress in accordance with this 
pledge is now almost exhausted. I, therefore, urge 
that we at this time appropriate to UNRRA the 
remaining $550,000,000 of the amount previously 
authorized. The details of this estimate are set 
forth in the letter of the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, transmitted herewith, in whose 
comments and observations thereon I concur. As 
previously indicated to the Congress, I shall 
shortly submit a recommendation for the author- 
ization of an additional contribution to enable 
UNRRA to meet its new responsibilities and to 
complete its programs. 

The people of the liberated countries who so gal- 
lantly resisted Axis oppression throughout the 
war now face a winter of acute need and privation. 
They look to UNRRA for assistance. Unless 
UNRRA is enabled to speed ample shipments of 
supplies to these war-stricken areas, widespread 
starvation and disease will result. Our whole- 
hearted support will be a real contribution toward 
a stable and enduring peace. 

Respectfully yours, 
Harry S. Truman 





*H.Doc. 305, 79th Cong. 

* Not printed. 

*Made before the Deficiency Subcommittee of the Ap- 
propriations Committee of the House of Representatives, 
Oct. 11, 1945. 


Statement by 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY CLAYTON® 


[Released to the press October 11] 

I welcome this opportunity to appear before 
this committee in support of the President’s 
recommendation that Congress appropriate $550,- 
000,000 for participation by the United States in 
the work of the United Nations Relief and Rehabil- 
itation Administration. The $550,000,000 re- 
quested is the balance of the $1,350,000,000 
authorized by Congress and is urgently needed in 
as much as the $800,000,000 which has been ap- 
propriated is now virtually exhausted. 

A year and a half ago Congress approved par- 
ticipation by the United States in UNRRA and 
authorized the appropriation of $1,350,000,000 as 
the United States contribution to the work of the 
organization. At that time none of the areas 
which had been occupied by the enemy in Europe 
or the Far East had been liberated. The United 
Nations had created the UNRRA organization so 
that joint planning could be achieved in prepara- 
tion for the time of liberation when the urgent 
requirements for relief and rehabilitation would 
arise. 

The UNRRA agreement provided that all of the 
members should bear a share of the administrative 
expenses of the organization, but only those coun- 
tries whose territories had not been occupied by the 
enemy should be asked to contribute the supplies, 
services, and funds required for relief and rehabil- 
itation. The amount of the contribution of each 
was arrived at by the application of a formula 
which was adopted as the fairest measure of each 
country’s ability to contribute, That formula was 
one percent of a country’s national income for the 
year ending June %0, 1943; in our case this 
amounted to the $1,350,000,000 which Congress 
authorized. 

When, in 1944, appropriations were requested 
pursuant to this authorization, it was still impossi- 
ble to tell when liberation would occur in the areas 
to be aided by UNRRA, so that no precise predic- 
tions could be made as to the time funds would be 
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required. In view of this uncertainty, Congress 
was requested to appropriate only $450,000,000 
directly and to provide an authorization for the 
transfer to UNRRA of an additional $350,000,000 
of the supplies, services, and funds already avail- 
able for disposition or expenditure by the Presi- 
dent under the Lend-Lease Act. In this manner 
UNRRA was enabled, when the European war 
ended late last spring and the demands upon 
UNRRA for assistance greatly increased beyond 
the direct appropriation of $450,000,000, to utilize 
funds and supplies which could be made available 
by transfer from lend-lease appropriations pend- 
ing a return to Congress for further appropria- 
tions. 

Since military conditions permitted UNRRA to 
begin operations in the liberated areas late this 
spring, the pace of UNRRA operations has ac- 
celerated tremendously, and it has managed to 
deliver to these war-torn areas very large quan- 
tities of supplies, which have meant the difference 
between acute distress and a semblance of decent 
living. By the end of September UNRRA had 
shipped an estimated 2,000,000 long tons of sup- 
plies. Of these supplies, shipments from the 
United States amounted to 895,513 tons, and an 
additional 375,000 tons were made available from 
U.S. military supplies overseas. The Director 
General will present a fuller picture of UNRRA’s 
operations and accomplishments in the relief and 
rehabilitation of victims of war. 

The total amount of $800,000,000 heretofore 
made available to UNRRA: by Congress is almost 
exhausted. The operations of UNRRA are now 
approaching their peak, and the goods and serv- 
ices which are to be supplied to liberated areas 
out of the $800,000,000 previously made available, 
and out of the available contributions of the other 
contributing nations, will not be sufficient to en- 
able UNRRA to continue its flow of food and 
other supplies to destitute and devastated areas 
throughout the winter. In order to avoid dis- 
astrous interruption of the supply lines to the 
millions of war victims who look to UNRRA for 
assistance during the forthcoming winter months, 
prompt action on the President’s request for an 
additional appropriation is required. 

It is expected that the $550,000,000 which you 
are now requested to appropriate will all be spent 
by December 31 of this year. The volume and 
rate of procurement have increased because of 
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the readier availability of supplies and transpor- 
tation and because UNRRA is now in full 
operation. 

It is the intention of this Government, through 
the State Department, to supervise the expendi- 
ture of this $550,000,000 if it is appropriated, in 
the same way in which the FEA, under Mr, 
Crowley, supervised the expenditure of the first 
$800,000,000. To carry out this function we will 
have the assistance of the staff which formerly 
served under Mr. Crowley and which has a record 
of real achievement to its credit. 

It is our intention to use as much as possible of 
the requested $550,000,000 to obtain surplus 
United States property, as has been done in the 
past. Every effort is being made to utilize United 
States surpluses overseas as well as at home for 
UNRRA purposes. One hundred fifty million 
dollars has already been made available for the 
transfer to UNRRA of United States Army sur- 
pluses overseas. A mission, on which the Army, 
FEA, and UNRRA were represented, left early 
in September to survey the field and expedite 
these transfers, and this work will continue, if the 
additional $550,000,000 is granted. General Os- 
borne will tell you about these activities. 

I must point out, however, that there are limita- 
tions upon the usefulness of Army surpluses to 
meet UNRRA’s needs. One of UNRRA’s biggest 
needs is foods, particularly bulk quantities of grain 
and other staples which do not exist in Army 
surpluses. 

The end of the war in the Pacific has brought 
the full pressure of demand to bear upon UNRRA. 
All areas which will receive aid through UNRRA, 
that is, all areas which are unable to pay in full for 
their own relief and rehabilitation needs, have now 
been liberated and are urgently in need of the 
supplies and services which UNRRA was estab- 
lished to provide. The period of waiting and plan- 
ning is over everywhere, and the period of per- 
formance, already begun in Europe, now embraces 
the Far East. 

It was impossible, when the original request for 
contributions was presented to the Congress in the 
winter of 1944, to estimate the number of countries 
UNRRA would be called upon to assist or the ex- 
tent of the needs in those countries. It was equally 
impossible to predict the length of time UNRRA 
would have to remain in operation. Now, however, 
we are in a position to answer these questions. 
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We have just concluded the third session of the 
UNRRA Council in London, and it was there 
agreed that we should contemplate the end of 
UNRRA’s operations in Europe by the end of 
1946 and in the Far East three months thereafter. 
With these periods in mind, it became apparent 
that an additional operating contribution would 
be required from each of UNRRA’s contributing 
members. We proposed that provision be made 
for the inclusion of Italy, Austria, Korea, and For- 
mosa, and we agreed that provision of a limited 
assistance would be made for the Ukrainian and 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republics. On this 
basis, we concluded that a further amount equal to 
our original contribution would be required to 
carry out the purposes of UNRRA. We were un- 
willing to agree to relief assistance which would 
require us to recommend a larger contribution to 
Congress, but we do not believe that a lesser amount 
will provide the required assistance during the 
remaining period of UNRRA’s operations. As 
the United States member of the UNRRA Council, 
I proposed a resolution which was adopted by the 
Council, recommending that each contributing 
member of UNRRA should make an additional 
operating contribution equal to one percent of the 
national income of such country for the year 
ending June 30, 1943. 

Within a short time we will ask Congress to 
authorize this additional contribution. At that 
time we will have available for presentation to 
Congress complete information as to the plans and 
operating programs which UNRRA would under- 
take under the new authorization. 

We cannot wait until that time, however, to 
request the appropriation of the remaining 
$550,000,000 of the funds which Congress has al- 
ready authorized for our participation in 
UNRRA. A delay of even a few weeks will be 
extremely serious, since UNRRA must move at 
once to bring assistance to all of the newly lib- 
erated lands who are unable to provide relief and 
rehabilitation for themselves. The task is far too 
urgent to permit any stoppage in relief supplies, 
and that is what will happen if there is a period 
during which UNRRA is unable to engage in any 
procurement because of the absence of funds. 

As you know, in any supply operation there is 
a necessary interval between the time funds are 
committed against specific purchases and the time 
actual deliveries are made and expenditures re- 
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corded. The length of this interval varies from 
commodity to commodity. UNRRA is now in 
a position, in so far as its United States con- 
tribution is concerned, where it cannot today plan 
on any additional future procurement of any sub- 
stantial amount. The supplies for which its funds 
are committed will be-in the process of procure- 
ment, shipment, and delivery for the next two or 
three months. If it receives no additional funds 
at this time deliveries from the United States 
will cease entirely in most of the major items in 
December and January. Since the United States 
is the major contributing nation, particularly in 
the field of food and clothing, this means that 
without the additional appropriation of $550,- 
000,000 UNRRA programs of relief will prac- 
tically come to an end in the crucial period of the 
winter. 

The success of our arms and those of our Allies 
has brought us a stunning victory. Today the 
world is at peace for the first time in 15 years. 
But peace must mean something more than the 
absence of hostilities. It must mean the revival 
of production and the renewed exchange of 
goods. It must mean employment and increased 
prosperity. The sooner those nations whose lands 
have been stripped and ravaged can again help 
themselves, the sooner all of us will enjoy the 
fruits of our victory. UNRRA is the first step 
in this direction. 


Operations of UNRRA 


FOURTH QUARTERLY REPORT 
[Released to the press by the White House October 11] 
To the Congress of the United States of America: 

I am transmitting herewith the 4th report to 
Congress on UNRRA operations for the quarter 
ending June 30, 1945, in which there has been in- 
cluded a summary statement on the status of the 
United States contribution to UNRRA as of 
August 31, 1945. 

Unconditional surrender of both Germany and 
Japan has brought full victory to the United Na- 
tions on the battlefields, but victory can have real 
meaning only if it is speedily translated into a 
secure peace. That great task is just beginning. 
Victory over the enemy has been costly in mate- 
rial things and in blood and suffering. Victory 
in securing a lasting peace will continue to call for 
the combined efforts of all peoples to bind up the 
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wounds left by the war so that solid foundations 
will be laid for the future. 

In the period under review in this report 
UNRRA, increasingly freed from the restraints 
imposed by military needs, moved into the large- 
scale operations for which it had been maturing 
plans, scheduling purchases, and building an or- 
ganization. In Greece, Yugoslavia, and Albania 
it took over supply responsibility at the request of 
the allied military authorities. Operations were 
under way in Poland and Czechoslovakia and con- 
siderable shipments of supplies had arrived in 
these countries. On the basis of the prior agree- 
ment with SHAEF and at the urgent request of 
the military authorities, UNRRA teams were as- 
sisting armed forces in the care and repatriation 
of millions of allied displaced persons in Germany 
and Austria. In the Far East the military situa- 
tion was less favorable to UNRRA activities but 
significant operations were carried on in China, 
and the program for the Far East was further 
elaborated in preparation for the day of liberation. 

In order to carry through these operations and 
to ensure that the supply pipe line would remain 
full, UNRRA had to draw heavily upon the $450,- 
000,000 appropriated by the Congress, and ar- 
rangements were made to exercise the authority 
contained in the appropriation act to utilize for 
UNRRA purposes up to $350,000,000 of supplies, 
services and funds available under the Lend-Lease 
Act. In the succeeding months UNRRA’s need 
for United States supplies has continued to in- 
crease with the result that it has been necessary 
to utilize virtually all the funds and authority 
available under the appropriation act. 

Through UNRRA the United States is making 
and will make its contribution for relief to the 
liberated peoples. In order that these people may 
move ahead toward the tremendous task of recon- 
struction, they must have the basic materials to 
regain their strength. Where we at home have 
shortages and inconveniences, millions in other 
lands lack even the bare necessities of life. Life 
abroad in the coming winter will depend upon the 
outside assistance which this country and other 
countries can render to the liberated peoples. 

UNRRA, struggling as it has in the face of 
world deficits of critical supplies and of shipping, 
has made a substantial beginning in the immense 
task of relief and rehabilitation. The more this 
task can be speeded up through the early delivery 
of vitally needed supplies, the sooner it will be pos- 
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sible for UNRRA to withdraw, leaving the liber. 
ated peoples on a firm footing to carry on their 
own life. The Government of the United States 
and the other members of UNRRA are meeting 
this common problem as the United Nations ar 
attempting to meet other world problems—to. 
gether and to the best of their respective abilities, 
Harry S. Truman 

Tue Wuire House 

October 11, 1946 


UNRRA Program in Italy’ 


[Released to the press by UNRRA October 9] 

UNRRA at present is carrying on in Italy a lim. 
ited program. This was authorized by the Counei] 
at its second session in Montreal, September 1944, 
This program is not to cost more than $50,000,000, 
It is serving children and mothers with supple 
mentary rations and giving some medical aid to 
the population generally, also assistance in care of 
displaced persons. 

The UNRRA Council has authorized an ex 
panded—a full scale—program in Italy at as early 
a time as it can be started. We are working 
toward the goal of starting it early in January. 
Carrying on this program, of course, will be possi- 
ble only if the uninvaded member nations of 
UNRRA contribute the supplies and funds asked 
by the Council at its meeting in London, August 
1945, when a second contribution of one pereent 
of the national income of each of the 31 uninvaded 
member nations in the year ended June 30, 1948 
was requested. 

Continued aid to Italy after January 1 is a mat- 
ter of life and death for that country. Italy can- 
not grow enough food to feed itself. Southem 
Italy is especially poor, and the Allied armies have 
done a good job in caring for civilians in the fac 
of great difficulties. The military program of 
assistance ended September 1. Then began the 
three-month FEA interim program of $100,000; 
000. This is a good beginning to assist Italy to its 
feet. That program, besides providing food, 
medicine, clothing, and other necessities of daily 
life, will send some cotton, wool, and rubber to 
help start industry going and give aid to men pre 
viously employed by the military or returned from 
forced labor in Germany. But this FEA supply 


?Statement by Spurgeon M. Keeny, Chief, UNRRA 
Italian Mission. 
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line will end in December. Unless UNRRA funds 
become available, the pipeline will become dry. 

Italian industry is almost entirely dependent on 
imported coal. If Italy has coal, cotton, and wool, 
she can make some of her own clothing. This 
method instead of cutting deeply into our own sup- 
ply of textiles provides a market for some of our 
surplus cotton and wool. The cloth made will in 
turn bring to market more of the wheat that the 
Italian farmer now tends to hold back because he is 
afraid to sell for lire that have little buying power. 

Italy’s wheat crop this year is the worst in 20 
years. She must have at least 150,000 tons of wheat 
a month until the next harvest. Even this amount 
of wheat will not increase the present meager ra- 
tioned food supply of less than 1,000 calories daily 
per person. Of course, Italians get more than this. 
But everything beyond the 1,000 calories of ra- 
tioned food must be bought in the open market at 
prices so high that the average family’s earnings 
must nearly all go for food. 

But the expanded UNRRA program contem- 
plated for Italy if the uninvaded United Nations 
provide the financing must do more than help to 
feed the country. If nothing more is done, Italy 
will be as helpless at the end of 1946 as it is now. 
Phosphate rock and spare parts for agricultural 
machinery must be brought in to help Italy grow 
more food. Anyone who has traveled throughout 
Italy must be impressed with the fact that every 
bit of land is being cultivated except those spots 
that have been mined or flooded. Anyone who says 
Italy is not trying to help itself has not seen men 
and women dig entire fields by hand for the lack 
of animals to pull the plows. 

The 1945 UNRRA program for Italy is limited 
to the feeding of undernourished children, to 
medical care, and to assistance to displaced persons 
and refugees to return to their homes. About 1 
million children are now being fed. This number 
will increase to 2 million before Christmas. Emer- 
gency medical and hospital supplies are being dis- 
tributed. By next year Italy will be able to make 
many of its own medicines but to do so will need 
most of the raw chemicals and drugs. The return 
of displaced persons and refugees is well under 
way. Almost 1 million Italians have been returned 
from Germany by the military, which has done an 
excellent job in moving a great number of people 
home before winter. In addition, almost 1 million 
Italians in Italy must be returned to the homes 
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from which they were removed at the time of 
military operations. Finding shelter is the most 
difficult problem because nearly 6 million rooms 
have been destroyed in Italy in military operations. 

The second-hand clothing contributed by the 
American people is proving a godsend to Italians 
who are able to buy nothing new because supplies 
are so short and prices so high. In Italy, a shirt 
now costs at least $15 and a pair of men’s shoes $50 
worth of lire. At this moment, some 5 million 
pounds of clothing from the recent drive are on 
their way to Italy, where they will be distributed 
by UNRRA and American Relief for Italy in 
cooperation. 

Of all parts of Italy, Sardinia is perhaps the 
hardest hit. Its production was small in normal 
times, and its crops have failed this year both 
because of the drought and because of the plague 
of grasshoppers. In addition, it has one of the 
worst malaria rates in Italy. In order to deal with 
the situation a project is being worked out with the 
Rockefeller Foundation whereby it is hoped to 
stamp out malaria in Sardinia within two years. 
UNRRA will supply the materials, using largely 
army-surplus transport and medical supplies; local 
expenditures will be supplied by the Italian Gov- 
ernment, and the technical supervision will be done 
by the Rockefeller Foundation. 

In all of the relief program Italy is a full 
partner, and for every dollar of supplies landed in 
the country it contributes 100 lire to a special fund. 
This means that all of UNRRA’s money can be 
used to buy supplies. The Italian contribution 
pays all expenses of the program in the country. 
All lire not so spent will be used to extend the pro- 
gram and to serve as a cushion when UNRRA 
withdraws, as it hopes to do, by the end of 1946. 

It is not always understood that the proposed 
so-called “expanded” UNRRA program for 1946 
is not an expansion at all but a merging of the 
present limited UNRRA program and that which 
has been carried by the military and FEA. This 
relief is essential to the life of Italy, because Italy’s 
economy is a highly dependent one. Parallel with 
this relief, however, there must be developed a pro- 
gram of commercial credits which will make it 
possible for Italy to make additional purchases of 
raw materials, especially of industrial supplies. 
Only if this program of credits and raw materials 
is pushed at full speed can international trade be 
resumed and relief be promptly brought to an end. 
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Financial and Trade Discussions 


With the United Kingdom: United States Objectives 


A correspondent asked Assistant Secretary Clay- 
ton at a press conference on October 9 what policy 
would underlie the United States Government in 
its current financial and trade talks with the Brit- 
ish. Mr. Clayton replied that from his point of 
view, if the government could not justify an agree- 
ment with the British which might result from 
these talks, there would be no use in undertaking 
it. He said that he was not inclined to justify the 
agreement on the basis of partnership in the war, 
adding that, although a great deal could be said 
on that score, he thought that if a satisfactory 
arrangement could be worked out with the British 
it could be completely justified on the basis of the 
benefits that would accrue to this country in the 
future. Mr. Clayton said that if Britain did not 
get assistance from the United States her alterna- 
tive would be to fall back upon defensive trade 
measures; to further solidify and cement the eco- 
nomic bloc that exists now around the British 
Empire; to cut down her importations of goods 
to the very bone from every country outside of the 
Empire; to channel her trade to the sterling coun- 
tries and just build up an economic bloc there that 
would inevitably mean that corresponding blocs 
would be built up in the rest of the world; so that 
there would be a situation very bad from both the 
economic and political point of view. 

Mr. Clayton declared that it was the object of 
the Department of State to try to get the world 
back on a multilateral basis of trading and of 
economic intercourse and relations, and to break 
up, as far as possible, these economic blocs that 
have developed. He said that he believed this was 
the right course not only because it fits with Amer- 
ican plans for a great expansion in world economy 
and production and consumption and interchange 
of goods, but also because the United States be- 
lieves that kind of atmosphere is necessary to pre- 
vent development in the world of political blocs 
and spheres of influence out of which in time grow 
all kinds of differences between nations and be- 


tween groups of nations which sow the seeds of 
conflict. 

Mr. Clayton explained that if the United States 
does not assist her to get back on to a multilateral 
basis of trade, Great Britain, who has been one of 
our best customers for years, will inevitably resort 
to bilateral arrangements with the resultant loss of 
markets for American tobacco, cotton, and other 
products. 





FAR EASTERN ADVISORY COMMISSION—Continued 
from page 561 

Commission. Prior to such termination, the Com- 

mission shall transfer to any interim or perma- 

nent security organization of which the partici- 

pating Governments are members, those functions 

which may appropriately be transferred. 


APPOINTMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES 


[Released to the press October 12] 

The Department has been informed by the 
American Legation at Canberra, Australia, that 
the Australian Government has accepted with 
pleasure the invitation to participate in the Far 
Eastern Advisory Commission and has designated 
H. V. Evatt, Minister for External Affairs, as its 
representative on the Commission. 

The American Embassy in Paris has informed 
the Department that the French Government has 
accepted the invitation to participate in the Far 
Eastern Advisory Commission, and that the 
French representative will be named in due course. 

The American Embassy in Ottawa on October ll 
telegraphed the Department that the Canadian 
Government will gladly participate in the Far 
Eastern Advisory Commission and will be repre 
sented at the initial meeting on October 23 by 
Lester B. Pearson, the Canadian Ambassador in 
Washington. 
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Thirty-fourth Anniversary 
of the Republic of China 


MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT TRUMAN 
TO GENERALISSIMO CHIANG KAI-SHEK 
{Released to the press October 8] 

Ocroper 8, 1945. 
His Excellency 

Generalissimo Cu1ANe Kat-sHEK, 

President of the National Government of the 
Republic of China 
Chungking (China). 

Upon the thirty-fourth anniversary of the 
founding of the Republic of China the American 
people join me in sending to Your Excellency and 
to the people of China sincere congratulations and 


good wishes. 


Harry S. Truman 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


{Released to the press by the White House October 10] 

The American people today join the people of 
all free nations in saluting the people of China 
upon this thirty-fourth anniversary of China’s 
national revolution. For the first time in 14 years 
China is able to celebrate the Double Tenth with- 
out fear of aggression. The tremendous sacrifices 
which the Chinese people made for so long in their 
stirring and effective resistance to the Japanese 
invader have finally been rewarded in complete 
victory over the enemy, and the American people 
take pride in the decisive role played by our gal- 
lant Ally in this titanic struggle for world freedom. 

With final victory in the war achieved, China 
now faces the urgent problems of reconstruction 
of her devastated nation—a task which will re- 
quire all of the inspired leadership and full co- 
operation of the Chinese people which have been 
so evident during these years of desperate struggle 
for survival and without which Japan’s savage 
aims of aggression might have succeeded. 

On behalf of the American people I take pleasure 
in reaffirming our abiding faith in the ability of 
the Chinese nation to accomplish the democratic 
objectives established for it by Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
and in pledging our assistance and support to the 
attainment of this end. 
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Ratification of Charter 
of the United Nations 


{Released to the press October 10] 
Denmark 

Henrik de Kauffmann, Minister of Denmark, de- 
posited with the Department of State on October 
9 the Danish instrument of ratification of the 
Charter of the United Nations and the annexed 
Statute of the International Court of Justice. 
Denmark is the twelfth nation to complete the 
necessary action on the Charter. 


[Released to the press October 12] 
Chile 

Juan Antonio Rios, President of Chile, delivered 
to President Truman at the White House on Oc- 
tober 11 his instrument of ratification of the 
Charter. 


Philippine Commonwealth 

Earlier on October 11 the Resident Commis- 
sioner of the Philippines to the United States, 
Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, deposited with the 
Department of State the Philippine instrument 
of ratification of the Charter. 


Paraguay 

Celso R. Velazquez, Ambassador of Paraguay, 
deposited with the Department of State on October 
12 the Paraguayan instrument of ratification of 


the Charter. 
The following 15 governments have now depos- 
ited instruments of ratification in the order listed: 


United States of America on August 8 
France on August 31 

Dominican Republic on September 4 
Nicaragua on September 6 

New Zealand on September 19 

Brazil on September 21 

Argentina on September 24 

El Salvador on September 26 

Haiti on September 27 

China on September 28 

Turkey on September 28 

Denmark on October 9 

Philippine Commonwealth on October 11 
Chile on October 11 

Paraguay on October 12 
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Resignation of Frank McCarthy as Assistant Secretary of State 


EXCHANGE OF LETTERS BETWEEN THE PRESIDENT AND MR. MCCARTHY 


[Released to the press by the White House October 11] 

Frank McCarthy has sent the following letter 
to the President, submitting his resignation as 
Assistant Secretary of State: 


Ocroper 11, 1945. 
My Dear Mr. Preswentr: 


Since I left the Army in August and came to the 
Department of State, my health has steadily de- 
clined. Recently I have been told by my physician 
that I am suffering from an accumulated fatigue 
which can be relieved only if I am willing to lay 
aside all responsibility for a period of at least two 
or three months, perhaps a longer time. I am 
further advised that a failure on my part to correct 
this condition quickly will result in some perma- 
nent impairment of my health. 

I have discussed with the Secretary of State, 
the Under Secretary, and a number of other officers 
of the Department, and of the Bureau of the 
Budget, certain administrative measures which 
will, I believe, strengthen the Department for the 
task which it faces. These can be effectively insti- 
tuted only by aggressive, forceful leadership. The 
need for such leadership is immediate. I do not 
believe it can be provided through the designation 
of an Acting Assistant Secretary for Administra- 
tion. The weaknesses of such an arrangement are 
inherent and obvious; I do not think the Depart- 
ment should accept them at this time. 

In addition, I feel that my best chance of future 
usefulness lies in my determination not to resume 
any form of responsibility until I have recovered 
completely and beyond question. I do not know 
how long this may take. 

Under these circumstances, I wish to offer my 
resignation as Assistant Secretary of State. 

It is with regret that I am forced to relinquish 
the opportunity you have given me for high serv- 
ice. In doing so, I wish to express my appreciation 
of your confidence and trust. 

Faithfully yours, 


Frank McCartruy 


The text of the President’s reply follows: 


Ocroser 11, 1945, 
Dear Coronet McCarruy: 

I have just read your letter of this date. Re 
cently I was told that you were disturbed about 
your health, but I hoped that after a rest you would 
find it possible to continue your work as Assistant 
Secretary of State. 

I understand your position, and I cannot ask 
you to do anything that would in the opinion of 
your physician and in your opinion delay your 
recovery. 

Therefore with deep regret, and with apprecia- 
tion of the valuable service you have rendered, I 
accept your resignation. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TruMan 


Traveling Accommodations 
in the Far East 


[Released to the press October 8] 

The Department of State has arranged with 
the War Department to have food, quarters, and 
local transportation furnished to American busi- 
nessmen traveling in the Far East, when such 
accommodations are not obtainable in the usual 
way. This assistance will be furnished by Army 
supply facilities, as is now being done in the 
areas of Europe occupied by United States forces, 
as long as the Army has such facilities in 
operation. 

In order to obtain this aid, businessmen whose 
American passports are correctly endorsed for 
travel to the Far East should apply, after arrival, 
to the American mission or consulate serving the 
area they are in. No arrangements can be made 
in this country prior to departure, and no guar- 
anty is made that aid will not be unavailable due 
to conditions beyond control. 
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Pan-American Book Exposition 


[Released to the press by the Pan American Union October 12] 

More than 4,000 volumes—representing the 
work of 190 publishing houses throughout the 
Western Hemisphere—have been received by the 
Columbus Memorial Library of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union to be displayed during the first Pan 
American Book Exposition, opening October 12. 

The exhibit, unique among inter-American cul- 
tural events, will give thousands of Washingto- 
nians and visitors to the national capital a compre- 
hensive look at Latin American literary output. 
Forty-two United States publishers will also be 
represented, showing 141 volumes of translations 
and books on Latin American themes. 

The diversity of material to be exhibited is 
notable, with every field of writing from higher 
mathematics and comparative religion to chil- 
dren’s verse and cookbooks included in the expo- 
sition. Many volumes are translations of timeless 
classics and contemporary best sellers of all lands, 
rendered into Spanish or Portuguese from Greek, 
Latin, English, French, German, Russian, Chinese, 
and the Scandinavian. 

A survey of titles reveals a lively interest among 
Latin Americans in the history, literature, poli- 
tics, and art of neighbor republics. “Brazilian 
Policy in Paraguay” is a treatise published in 
Argentina, which country also sent to the exhibit 
a “General History of Peru”, as well as Spanish 
translations of novels by Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Theodore Dreiser, John Erskine, and many an- 
other author familiar to this country. 

Items from Chile include Emil Ludwig’s “Na- 
poleon”, “Now and Forever”, by Pearl Buck, and 
Carl Sandburg’s “Mary Todd Lincoln”. The 
names of Pierre Loti and Max Lerner catch the 
eye in the Mexican collection. Publishers in Peru, 
Colombia, Uruguay, and Brazil also contributed 
translated works by English-language writers and 
books dealing with varied aspects of life in the 
rest of the hemisphere. 

These, however, represent only a fraction of the 
material to be displayed. Most of it is original 
prose and poetry by living Latin Americans, treat- 
ing of the history and politics, the folklore, drama, 
topography, and outstanding figures, past and 
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present, of their native lands. It is, in short, a 
vital, articulate cross-section of those other 
Americas with whom we live in ever-increasing 
intimacy. 

Not only the variety of content but also the dis- 
tinctive editorial techniques, formats, and physi- 
cal composition represented in the exhibit will at- 
tract the book lover. Although paper-back vol- 
umes—designed for mass consumption and priced 
from 30 cents to a dollar, United States currency— 
form the bulk of the exhibit, several hundred books 
handsomely bound in leather and cloth will be 
shown. 

Argentine publishers, who produced a total of 
19,342,719 volumes in 1944, easily topping the out- 
put of all other Latin American countries com- 
bined, have sent 3,186 examples of their work to the 
Pan American Exposition. One firm, the Emecé 
Editores of Buenos Aires, printed a special catalog 
for the occasion, containing descriptions and price 
lists of the 204 titles they will show. 

Guillermo Kraft, president of La Camara del 
Libro Argentino (Argentine Book Society), was 
chiefly instrumental in securing the participation 
of all leading editorial houses in that southern re- 
public. Dr. Kraft organized both the highly suc- 
cessful 1943 Argentine Book Fair and the exposi- 
tion of Argentine literature held in Santiago, 
Chile, early this year. 

In all, editorial firms of 17 Latin American re- 
publics have sent their best and latest works to the 
exhibit, which will be open to the public daily from 
Columbus Day until November 12 in the Hall of 
the Americas of the Pan American Union. 


Appointment of Mark Etheridge 
To Investigate Conditions 
In the Balkans 


At his press and radio conference on October 
10, the Secretary of State announced the appoint- 
ment of Mark Etheridge of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal as a representative of this Government 
to investigate conditions in the Balkan states. 
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Iraqi Barter Agreements 


Palestine 

The Legation at Baghdad transmitted to the 
Department with a despatch dated September 4, 
1945 a text of a barter agreement signed by Iraq 
and Palestine, probably early in the spring of 
1945. According to the terms of the agreement 
each Government will issue import licenses for 
merchandise specified in the agreement, and upon 
the receipt of an import license from the other 
country the Government of the territory of 
despatch will issue an export license and accord 
such facilities for export as are possible. The 
agreement is valid for one year from the date of 
signature, but with the understanding that the 
total quantities of the commodities will be shipped 
in as short a period of time as is possible. Cows 
and woolen yarn will be sent from Iraq to Pales- 
tine, while Nablus soap, washing soap, earthen- 
wares, glasswares, and cotton goods will be sent 
from Palestine. In each case the trade will be 
valued at about 190,000 Iraqi dinars ($767,000). 

The agreement with Palestine is similar to barter 
agreements concluded this year by Iraq with 
Lebanon and with Syria. 


Lebanon 

The Lebanese-Iraqi agreement was signed at 
Beirut on February 27, 1945 and provides for the 
exchange of certain commodities considered essen- 
tial for both countries. The text and an accom- 
panying schedule of commodities considered essen- 
tial for both countries comprising a program for 
six months’ barter were set forth in Iraqi Notifica- 
tion no. 36 of 1945, dated at Baghdad May 16, 1945. 

In both countries, export licenses will be issued 
to resident merchants recognized by both parties 
as being properly qualified and residing in the 
country where the license is issued. The merchants 
must pledge execution of the export operation, as 
well as importation of a specific quantity of any of 
the commodities named, as an offset of the products 
exported. The agreement is valid for six months 
but may be renewed at the end of this or any other 
six months’ period on the same terms after con- 
sultation by both sides one month before the 
expiration of the agreement. 

The commodities to move from Iraq to Lebanon 
under this agreement include rice, woolen yarn, 
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sheep, cows, oxen, ox and buffalo hides, and linseed, 
Trade from Lebanon to Iraq will consist of cement, 
matches, glassware, cardboard, tanned leather, and 
tanned sole leather. In each case the total value 
of the commodities involved is 257,000 dinars 
($1,037,000). 


Syria 

Early in March an Iraqi-Syrian barter agree- 
ment was signed in Damascus. The full text of 
this agreement has not yet been published, but it is 
stated in official circles that its terms are identical 
with those of the Lebanese-Iraqi agreement. It is 
reported that the commodities to be furnished by 
Iraq to Syria are rice, woolen yarns, cow and 
buffalo hides, oxen, cows, sheep, goats, broken 
glass, and paper waste, while Syria is to send to 
Iraq Aleppo soap, silk, cotton textiles, hemp ropes, 
matches, tanned sole leather, cement, socks and 
stockings, and neckties. In each case the trade will 
be valued at 1,000,000 Iraqi dinars ($4,035,000). 


Aviation Agreements 


The Department of State has recently received 
notes of acceptance of the Interim Agreement on 
International Civil Aviation from Spain and 
from Greece and of the International Air Services 
Transit Agreement from Spain, from Australia, 
and from Greece, and a note from the Nether- 
lands relinquishing the reservation which it had 
made regarding the Fifth Freedom with respect 
to the International Air Transport Agreement as 
provided in article IV, section 1, of that agree- 
ment. 

The interim agreement became binding with 
regard to Spain on August 2 and with regard to 
Greece on September 21 in accordance with article 
XVII of that agreement, which provides that it 
shall become binding upon the receipt of a note 
of acceptance by the Government of the United 
States. 

The Spanish note on the transit agreement was 
dated July 27 and received August 2, the Aus- 
tralian note dated August 25 and received August 
28, and the Greek note dated July 9 and received 
September 21. 

The note from the Netherlands Embassy re- 
linquishing the reservation in the transport agree- 
ment was dated September 21. 
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OCTOBER 14, 1945 


Return of Americans 
on the “Gripsholm” 


[Released to the press October 8] 

The Department of State announced that the 
relief ship, the M.V. Gripsholm, arrived at Pier 
F, Jersey City, N. J., on October 9, 1945. The 
Gripsholm carried to the United States approxi- 
mately 1,325 American citizens with their close 
alien relatives from Palestine, Egypt, Greece, and 
Italy. There were also on board approximately 
175 Red Cross personnel returning from service 
with the armed forces in Europe. 

The Gripsholm is expected to sail from Newark 
on October 16, carrying American officials and 
businessmen and alien deportees to Italy, Greece, 
and Egypt. 


Repatriation of Americans 


From Shanghai 


[Released to the press on October 13] 

The Department of State has received from the 
American Consulate General at Shanghai the list 
of civilians who left Shanghai on the hospital ship 
Refugee on September 27. From other sources, 
the Department has learned that the passengers 
reached Guam safely and are due at a west-coast 
port about October 20. The names of the pas- 
sengers are printed in press release 247. 


Denunciation of Patent- 
Interchange Agreement 


The Secretary of State informed the British 
Ambassador by a note dated October 8, 1945 of 
the termination on April 8, 1946 of the agreement 
between the United States and Great Britain on 
the Interchange of Patent Rights, Information, 
Inventions, Designs, or Processes which was signed 
at Washington August 24, 1942.1. The notice was 
given pursuant to article XV of the agreement, 
which provides that it may be terminated at the 
option of either Government and that the date of 
termination shall be not less than six months from 
the giving of notice. 
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Patrick J. Hurley To 
Return to China 


[Released to the press October 13] 

- The Department of State announced on October 
13 that Ambassador Patrick J. Hurley will return 
to China after he has had a short rest. 
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Appointment of Officers 


Bryn J. Hovde as Consultant in the Office of In- 
ternational Information and Cultural Affairs, 
effective September 26, 1945. 

John A. Loftus as Chief of the Petroleum Di- 
vision, effective October 2, 1945. 

William E. DeCourcy as Chief of the Division 
of Foreign Service Personnel, effective October 5, 
1945. 

Col. Alfred McCormack as Special Assistant to. 
the Secretary, in charge of research and intelli- 
gence, effective September 28, 1945. The routing 
symbol for Colonel McCormack’s office is SA-Mc. 


Boarp or Foreign Service Personne. 


William L. Clayton, Assistant Secretary in 
charge of economic affairs, as a member of the 
Board of Foreign Service Personnel to replace 
Dean Acheson, effective August 20, 1945. 


Change in Name of the Special War 
Problems Division to Special Pro- 
jects Division’ 

Purpose. This order is issued to reflect more 
accurately the functions of the Special War Prob- 
lems Division in view of the termination of hos- 
tilities. 

1 Change in name of the division. The name of 
the Special War Problems Division of the Office 
of Controls is hereby changed to Special Projects 
Division (routing symbol SPD). 

2 Functions of the division. The functions of 
the division shall remain unchanged. 


Executive Agreement Series 268. 
? Department Order 1341, dated and effective Oct. 3, 
1945. 
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3 Orders amended. Departmental Order 1301 
of December 20, 1944 and any other orders the 
provisions of which are in conflict herewith, are 
accordingly amended. 

Frank MoCartruy 
Assistant Secretary 


Publications 
of the DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
who is the authorized distributor of Government 
publications. To avoid delay, address requests 
direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except 
in the case of free publications, which may be ob- 
tained from the Department of State. 


rarer Inland Transport: Agreement Be- 
tween the United States of America and Other 
Powers—Signed at London May 8, 1945. Ex- 
ecutive Agreement Series 458. Publication 
2387. 35 pp. 10¢. 
This multilateral agreement provides among the 
signatory powers for coordination both in move- 
ment of traffic within Europe by road, rail, or in- 
land waterway, and also in allocation of transport 
equipment and material, in order to restore normal 
conditions of economic life. 


*Military Mission: Agreement Between the 

United States of America and Guatemala— 
Signed at Washington May 21, 1945; effec- 
tive May 21, 1945. Executive Agreement 
Series 459. Publication 2388. 11 pp. 5¢. 
The United States in conformity to request of 
Guatemala authorizes the detail of officers of the 
U. 8. Army as a military mission to Guatemala. 
The purpose of this mission is to cooperate with 
the Minister of National Defense of Guatemala and 
with personnel of the Guatemalan Army with a 
view to enhancing the efficiency of that Army, to 
serve as adviser to the Army General Staff and 
the various military academies, and to aid in 
organizing Army Service Forces. 
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THE CONGRESS 


Policy Covering the Use and Development of the Ate 
Bomb. Message from the President of the United Stat 
transmitting request for the enactment of legislation 
fix a policy covering the use and development of 
atomic bomb. H. Doc. 301, 79th Cong. 4 pp. 


Development of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence B 
Message from the President of the United States tran 
mitting the recommendation for approval by the Cong 
of the agreement of March 19, 1941, between Unite 
States and Canada for the development of the Greg 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin. H. Doc. 302, 79th Cong. 8 pp 


Estimate of Appropriation for the United Nations Re 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration. Communication 
from the President of the United States transmitting 
estimate for the appropriation of $550,000,000 for the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, 
3 pp. 

Proposing an Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States Relative to Voting Qualifications. S.Rept 
614, 79th Cong., to accompany S.J.Res. 92. 3pp. [Favor 
able report.] 


Amending the Nationality Act of 1940 To Preserve the 
Nationality of Citizens Residing Abroad. 8S, Rept. 615 
79th Cong., to accompany H.R. 3466. 2 pp. 


Foreign Contracts Act: Joint Hearings Before a Sub 
committee of the Committee on the Judiciary, United 
States Senate, and the Special Committee Investigating 
Petroleum Resources (S. Res. 36), Seventy-ninth Com 
gress, first session, on S. 11, a bill to protect the foreign 
relations and to promote trade and commerce of the 
United States, to require the disclosure to the United 
States of information affecting such trade and commerce, 
and to safeguard the security of the United States. May 
17, 18, 21, and 22, 1945. iii, 267 pp. [Indexed.] 
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Consular Offices 


The American Consulate General at Tientsin, 
China, was reestablished October 7, 1945. 
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